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Statement of March 8 


By John Foster Dulles 


Editor's Note: Following is the text of a statement made on 
March 8, 1954 by United States Secretary of State Dulles at Caracas, 
Venezuela, during the Tenth Inter-American Conference. It is 
more than a statement of United States policy; it is actually a 
study of communist policy. Therefore, as a matter of record and as 
a matter of condensed scholarship and reflection on communism, 
it is published in this issue. 


HE United States has introduced a resolution un- 

der the agenda item*‘ Intervention of International 
Communism in the American Republics.’’ Our 
proposal is before you. 

Its preamble first recalls the prior resolution 
finding international communism to be a threat and 
then records our judgment that this threat still 
persists. 

The first operative portion declares that, if the 
international communist movement should come to 
dominate the political institutions of any American 
state, that would be a threat to the sovereignty and 
political independence of us all, endangering the 
peace of America and calling for appropriate action. 

In accordance with existing treaties, the second 
operative portion calls for disclosures and exchanges 
of information, which would expose and weaken the 
communist conspiracy. 

What is international communism? In the course 
of the general debate, one of the foreign ministers 
(the Minister of Guatemala) asked, *‘ What is inter- 
national communism?’ I thought that by now every 
foreign minister of the world knew what international 
communism is. It is disturbing if the foreign affairs 
of one of our American republics are conducted by 
one so innocent that he has to ask that question. 

But since the question has been asked, it shall be 
answered. International communism is that farflung 


clandestine political organization which is operated 
by the leaders of the Communist Party of the Soviet 


Union. Since 1939, it has brought 15 once inde- 


pendent nations into a state of abject servitude. It 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 


has a hard core of agents in practically every country 
of the world. The total constitutes not a theory, 
not a doctrine, but an aggressive, tough, political 
force, backed by great resources, and serving the 
most ruthless empire of modern times. 

Most of the leaders of the Soviet Communist Party 
appear before the eyes of the world as responsible 
officials of the Soviet government. In this capacity 
they conduct relations with the other governments 
through the traditional institutions of diplomacy. 
But at the same time they operate and control this 
worldwide clandestine political organization to which 
I have referred. 

Until the Second World War, Moscow’s control 
over this organization was exercised openly through 
the central headquarters of the Communist Inter- 
national, the so-called ‘‘Comintern.’’ That was a 
political association to which all of the communist 
parties belonged and it had its seat in Moscow. 
During the war the Comintern was officially abol- 
ished. Since that time the control over the foreign 
communist parties has been exercised by the Moscow 
leaders secretly and informally, but for the most part 
no less effectively than before. 

As proof of this fact one does not need to search for 
the precise channels through which this control pro- 
ceeds, although some of them in fact are known. If 
one compares Soviet propaganda with the political 
positions taken by individual communist officials and 
agents around the world, both from the standpoint of 
substance and timing, it becomes clear, beyond possi- 
bility of doubt, that there is this highly disciplined 
hierarchical organization which commands the un- 
questioned obedience of its individual members. 

The disciplinary requirements include a firm 
insistence that loyalty to the movement, which means 
in effect loyalty to the leaders of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, shall take precedence over 
every other obligation including love of country, 








obligation to family, and the honor of one’s own 
personal conduct. 

These conclusions are not speculation; they are 
established facts, well known to all who have 
seriously studied the communist apparatus. 

The fact that this organization exists does not 
mean that all members of all communist parties 
everywhere are conscious of its existence and of 
their relationship to it. Only a small proportion 
of communist party members are initiated into 
complete awareness of the nature of the movement 
to which they belong and the real sources of its 
authority. Most national communist parties mas- 
querade as normal patriotic political parties, purport- 
ing to reflect indigenous political impulses and to be 
led by indigenous elements. 

Actually, every one of these parties represents 
a conspiracy within a conspiracy; the rank-and- 
file members, while serving the purpose of duping 
others, are to a considerable extent duped by their 
own leaders. The leaders do not reveal fully to 
the rank and file either the nature of their own 
allegiance or the sources of their own authority 
and funds. 

The overall purpose for which this organization 
is maintained and operated is to act as an instru- 
ment for the advancement of the worldwide polit- 
ical aims of the dominant group of Moscow leaders. 

This, then, is the answer to ‘‘ What is international 
communism?”’ 

It may next be asked whether this international 
communist apparatus actually seeks to bring this 
hemisphere, or parts of it, into the Soviet orbit. 
The answer must be in the affirmative. 

I shall not here accuse any government or any 
individuals of being either plotters or the dupes 
of plotters. We are not sitting here as a court to 
try governments or individuals. We sit rather as 
legislators. As such, we need to know what will 
enable us to take appropriate action of a general 
character in the common interest. Therefore, I 
shall confine myself to presenting well-established 
facts of that character. 

When the Comintern was operating openly, it 
trained at Moscow, largely in the Lenin School, 
numerous persons from the Americas. Some of 
them are still active. 

There was a special Comintern headquarters, 
and there were secret field offices which controlled 
and supported communist activities in Latin America. 
The Comintern also developed a series of international 
front organizations designed to enable its agents to 
get popular backing from special groups such as 
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labor, youth, women, students, farmers, etc. These 
front organizations also served as cover for the Soviet 
intelligence services. 

When the Soviet Communist Party went through 
the form of abolishing the Comintern, these same 
front organizations were carried on in a different 
form, with headquarters shifted from Moscow usually 
to satellite capitals. The Communist International 
of Youth emerged as the World Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth, with headquarters in Budapest, and as 
the International Students Union, with headquarters 
in Prague. There is the Women’s International Jurid- 
ical Association. There is the World Peace Councii, 
located in Prague. There is the World Committee 
Against War and Fascism. Most powerful of all is 
the World Federation of Trade Unions, seated under 
Soviet auspices in Vienna. There is the All Union 
Society for Cultural Relations Abroad which channels 
propaganda through its local outlets, the various 
Soviet friendship societies. 

These front organizations carry on important ac- 
tivities in many of the American states. Their mem- 
bers in this hemisphere go back and forth to the 
Soviet bloc countries, using funds which are supplied 
by the Soviet Communist Party. 

The basic facts I outline are well known. They 
could be supplemented by masses of detail, but that 
is unnecessary for our present purposes. It is enough 
to know that international communism operates 
strongly in this hemishpere to accomplish the politi- 
cal purposes of its leaders who are at the same time 
the leaders of the Soviet Communist Party and of 
the Soviet Union. 

International communism is not liberating but en- 
slaving. It has been suggested that, even though 
the international communist movement operates in 
this hemisphere, it may serve a liberating purpose, 
compatible with principles of our American states. 
Few, I believe, would argue for that openly. The 
thesis is advanced rather by innuendo and insinuation. 

Such suggestions lose all plausibility when we re- 
call what this communist movement has done to the 
nations and the peoples it has come to dominate. 
Let us think first in terms of nations. 

Many of us knew at the United Nations, Jan 
Masaryk, the son of the great author of Czechoslo- 
vak freedom. Hewasa foreign minister who believed, 
until almost the end, that the communist movement 
in his country was something different; that it could 
be reconciled with the national freedom to which his 
father and he were so passionately dedicated. But 
in the end his broken corpse was offered to the world 
as mute evidence of the fact that international com- 
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munism is never ‘‘different’’ and that there can be 
no genuine reconciliation between it and national 
freedom. 

Czechoslovakia was stripped of every vestige of 
sovereignty, as we in the Americas understand that 
term. It was added to the list of victims, which 
already in Europe included Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, 
Poland, East Germany, Albania, Hungary, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria. These ten European nations, once 
proud and honorable examples of national freedom, 
have become Soviet serfdoms or worse. 

Within all the vast area, now embracing one-third 
of the world’s people, where the military power 
of the Soviet Union is dominant, no official can be 
found who would dare to stand up and openly attack 
the government of the Soviet Union. But in this 
hemisphere, it takes no courage for the representative 
of one of the smallest American countries openly to 
attack the government of the most powerful. 

I rejoice that that kind of freedom exists in the 
Americas, even if it may be at times abused. But 
the essential is that there be a relationship of sovereign 
equality. We of the United States want to keep it 
that way. We seek no satellites, but only friendly 
equals. We never want to see at the pan-American 
table those who speak as the tools of non-American 
powers. We want to preserve and defend an American 
society, in which even the weak may speak boldly, 
because they represent national personalities which, 
as long as they are free, are equal. 

It is the purpose of our resolution to assure that 
there will always be in this hemisphere such national 
personalities and dignity. 

If now we turn to see what international com- 
munism has done to the individual human beings, 
we find that it has stripped them, too, of their sense 
of dignity and worth. The professional propagandists 
for communism talk glibly of lofty aims and high 
ideals. That is part of the routine—and fraudulent— 
appeal of the international communist movement. 
It is one of the principal means by which the dis- 
satisfied are led to follow false leaders. But once 
international communism has gained its end and 
subjected the people to the so-called “‘ dictatorship of 
the proletariat,’’ then the welfare of the people ceases 
to be a matter of practical concern. 

Communism, in its initial theoretical stage, was 
designed primarily to serve the workers and to provide 
them, not with spiritual values, for communism is 
atheistic, but at least with a material well-being. It 
is worthwhile to observe what has actually happened 
to this favored group in countries subjugated by 
communist power. 


In these countries the workers have become virtual 
slaves, and millions of them are literally slaves. 
Instructive facts are to be found in the United Nations 
Report on Forced Labor, which was presented to the 
United Nations Assembly at its last session.! The 
authors of this report were three eminent and inde- 
pendent personalities from India, Norway, and Peru. 
The report finds that the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites use forced labor on a vast scale. Prior evidence 
presented to the United Nations indicates that 
approximately 15 million persons habitually fill the 
Soviet labor camps. 

The Forced Labor Report calls the Soviet method 

of training and allocating manpower ‘*A system of 
forced or compulsory labor.’’ The Soviet workers 
are the most underpaid, overworked persons in any 
modern industrial state. They are the most managed, 
checked-on, spied-on, and unrepresented workers in 
the world today. There is no freedom of movement, 
for the Russian worker is not allowed to leave his job 
and shift to another job. He is bound to his job by 
his labor book. Except for the relative few who have 
class privileges, wages provide only a pitiful existence. 
Now, 37 years after the October revolution, unrest 
and discontent have so mounted in Soviet Russia that 
the rulers are forced publicly to notice them and to 
promise relief. 

Conditions in the Soviet satellite countries are even 
worse than in Russia. The captive peoples have been 
subjected to sharply decreased living standards, since 
they lost their freedom, and to greater exploitation 
than prevails in Russia. The workers’ outbreak in 
East Germany of last June showed in one revealing 
flash how desperate the people have become. Young 
boys armed only with stones dared to face up to 
Soviet tanks. 

When I was in the East Sector of Berlin last month, 
the Soviet Foreign Minister referred to that outbreak, 
and he said that steps had been taken to be sure that 
it did not happen again. I saw those steps. They 
consisted of thousands upon thousands of heavily 
armed soldiers, with machineguns and tanks. 

Traditions of liberty have been established in this 
hemisphere under the leadership of many great 
patriots. They fought for individual human rights 
and dignity. They lighted the guiding beacons along 
freedom's road, which have burned brightly in the 
healthy air of patriotic fervor. These beacons must 
not be stifled by the poisonous air of despotism now 
being fanned toward our shores from Moscow, Prague, 
and Budapest. 





1 United Nations document E/2431. 








These places may seem far away. But let us not 
forget that in the early part of the last century the 
first danger to the liberties and independence which 
Bolivar, San Martin, and their heroic associates had 
won for the new republics stemmed precisely from the 
despotic alliance forged by the Czar of Russia. 

Sometimes, it seems, we recall that threat only in 
terms of colonialism. Actually, the threat that was 
deemed most grave was the desire of Czarist Russia 
and its allies to extend their despotic political system 
to this hemisphere. 

I recall that President Monroe, in his message to 
Congress of December 2, 1823, addressed himself par- 
ticularly to that phase of the problem. He spoke of 
ending future colonization by any European power, 
but he spoke with greater emphasis and at greater 
length of the danger which would come if “‘the 
Allied Powers should extend their political system 
to any portion of either continent’’ of this hemisphere. 

What he said was being said in similar terms by 
other great American patriots and defenders of human 
liberty. Those sentiments have long since ceased to 
be merely unilateral. They have become an accepted 
principle of this hemisphere. That is why, it seems 
to us, we would be false to our past unless we again 
proclaimed that the extension to this hemisphere of 
alien despotism would be a danger to us all, which 
we unitedly oppose. 

My government is well aware of the fact that there 
are few problems more difficult, few tasks more odious, 
than that of effectively exposing and thwarting the 
danger of international communism. 

As we have pointed out, that danger cloaks itself 
behind fine-sounding words; it uses the cover of many 
well-intentioned persons, and it so weaves itself into 
the fabric of community life that great courage and 
skill are required to sever the evil from the good. 
The slogan of “‘nonintervention’’ can plausibly be 
invoked and twisted to give immunity to what is, in 
fact, flagrant intervention. 

The fact, however, that the defense of freedom is 
difficult, and calls for courage, is no adequate excuse 
for shutting our eyes to the fact that freedom is in 
fact endangered. 





Freedom is never preserved for long except by vigi- 
lance and with dedicated effort. Those who do not 
have the will to defend liberty, soon lose it. 

Danger to liberty constantly recurs in ever-chang- 
ing form. To meet that danger requires flexibility 
and imagination. Each of our nations has in the past 
had to take some difficult and dangerous decisions, of 
one kind or another, on behalf of the independence 
and integrity of this hemisphere. During the 19th 
century, more than one American nation, including 
my own, risked the hazard of war against great mili- 
tary powers, rather than permit the intrusion into this 
hemisphere of the aggressive forces of European 
imperialism. During this 20th century, when evil 
forces of militarism and fascism twice sought world 
domination, the United States paid a great price in 
blood and treasure which served us all. Each of our 
American republics has contributed to what has now 
become a glorious tradition. 

Today we face a new peril that is in many respects 
greater than any of the perils of the past. It takes an 
unaccustomed form. It is backed by resources greater 
than have ever been accumulated under a single 
despotic will. However, we need not fear, because 
we too have greater assets. We have greater soli- 
darity and greater trust born out of our past fraternal 
association. But just as the danger assumes an 
unconventional form, so our response may also need 
to be different in its form. 

We need not, however, solve all these matters here. 
What we do need to do is to identify the peril; to 
develop the will to meet it unitedly, if ever united 
action should be required; and meanwhile to give 
strong moral support to those governments which 
have the responsibility of exposing and eradicating 
within their borders the danger which is represented 
by alien intrigue and treachery. 

Of course, words alone will not suffice. But words 
can be meaningful. They can help to forge a greater 
determination to assure our collective independence, 
so that each of our nations will, in whatever way that 
is truly its own, be the master of its destiny. Thus, 
we will have served our common cause against its 
enemies. 
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COMMUNIST CHINA 


Pattern of Sino-Soviet Relations 


By Richard L. Walker 


Editor's Note: Mr. Walker’s article is combined with a ‘‘Chronol- 
ogy of Sino-Soviet Relations,’’ by H. L. Boorman, to survey the 
alliance which exists today between the Soviet Union and communist 
China. This alliance between the two major communist powers is 
without precedent; for the first time in its history, the Soviet Union 
is acting within the framework of a partnership which is both ideo- 
logical and political. The effect of this communist axis upon the 


There has been little question of the stand of the 
leaders of the Chinese Communist Party over the last 
twenty-seven years. This was the period during 
which Stalin dominated the international communist 
movement. Beneath the monolithic unity and the 
myth of infallibility maintained on the world front 
there had been dramatic struggles between the Chinese 
communists and their Soviet mentor, both on matters 
of power and in matters of ideology. But Stalin 
managed to maintain a firm hold and win control in 
the end. He had, for example, successfully purged 
the tep ranks of the Chinese Communist Party many 
times for mistakes which had been his own. He had 
opposed Mao’s theories on the nature of the strategy 
required for seizing power in China and had opposed 
Mao's rise to power.’ Yet, on the occasion of Stalin’s 
sixtieth birthday in 1939, at a time when the Kremlin 
was giving great amounts of aid to Mao’s arch enemy 
Chiang Kai-shek, Mao spoke to the leaders of the 
Chinese Communist Party in terms which left no 
doubt of the relationship they were to accept: ‘‘It is a 
great event that mankind has Stalin. Since we have 
him, things can go well. . . . Had there been no 
Stalin, who would there be to give directions?”’ ? 

With Stalin’s death on March 5, 1953, there natu- 
rally has been some question as to whether the main 
cement of the Sino-Soviet alliance was his leadership 
position or the Leninist party structure which he 
manipulated. There perhaps has been a sufficient 





Mr. Walker is assistant Professor of Far Eastern History at Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut. 





' Some of the struggles between Stalin and the Chinese commu- 
nist leaders in the realm of ideology are discussed in detail by 
Benjamin I. Sch wartz, Chinese Communism and the Rise of Mao, Har- 
vard University Press, 1951. Also good on this score are Harold 
Isaacs, The Tragedy of the Chinese Revolution, London, 1937, and 
Robert C. North, Moscow and the Chinese Communists, Stanford, 1953. 

* China Digest, Hong Kong, January 1, 1950, p. 4. 


development of international communism, upon the two powers 
directly concerned, and upon the community of free nations requires 
a constant and accurate appraisal. The conference at Geneva under- 
lines the need for further analyses. In order to carry out this task, 
this article and chronology will be supplemented in forthcoming 
issues of Problems of Communism by additional studies of the problem 
of the Sino-Soviet relationship. 


lapse of time for us now to advance answers to ques- 
tions about the relationship which Stalin and Mao 
formalized in the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, 
Alliance and Mutual Assistance in Moscow on Febru- 
ary 14, 1950. What have been the results of Stalin’s 
death on the alliance? Have there been any signs of 
the split which many people predicted? What has 
been China’s role in the international communist 
movement? How successful has been the collective 
leadership principle enunciated in Moscow and taken 
up in China where the Stalin myth was assiduously 
cultivated and where the Mao myth of comparable 
magnitude still exists? Can we delineate any trends 
on the communist world front? 

Surely there was a great irony to the year in which 
Stalin chose for departure from this world, at least as 
far as the Chinese were concerned. To begin with, 
this was the year in which they had scheduled the 
start of their Stalin-type First Five Year Plan for 
industrialization. They also had planned several 
major internal campaigns including their first general 
elections and census count. Indeed, there was even 
an irony to the very month in which Stalin died. In 
March the Chinese were forced to slow down tempo- 
rarily their drive toward collectivization by issuing 
a directive blaming the cadres for their deviations, a 
directive which sounded too much like Stalin's 
‘* Dizziness with Success’’ speech of March 2, 1930, to 
be sheer coincidence. 

To add further irony this Year of the Snake was a 
bad year in many respects in China. There were 
unmistakable signs that the ‘‘mandate of heaven’’ 
was slipping from Mao’s shoulders, at least as far as 
popular opinion was concerned. The communist ” 
leadership, aware that its popularity was now waning, 
turned more and more to the techniques of total con- 
trol for which the Stalin regime was famous. The 
signs of ‘‘Heaven’’ included a late frost, drought, 
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floods, typhoons, and a resultant famine, traditional 
omens of disfavor. Despite the claims of the regime 
that China’s food problem had been solved, 1953 
brought serious food problems and Peiping was 
forced to admit serious shortages.’ The peasants, of 
course, knew of the food shortages; the people in the 
cities were acutely aware of them; even the high 
ranking communists could not shrug off such items as 
Central Committee member Peng Chen's gloomy 
speech of September 18 which mentioned $71,270,000 
for relief in four provinces alone.* It is important 
then to analyze the nature of the bonds linking these 
two countries. 
‘Most significant is the ideological bond of revolu- 
ous leadership. Both countries and their leaders 
apparently are little concerned that, strictly speak- 
ing, their basic philosophy—Marxism—has_ under- 
gone what Professor Schwartz of Harvard shows to be 
a steady process of ‘‘decomposition’’ through time 
and expansion.® The writings of Liu Shao-ch’i, 
Ai Ssu-ch’i and even Mao himself, which are used for 
intensive indoctrination of the Chinese communist 
cadres, as well as the documents of the various party 
reforms of the last decade, indicate clearly that the 
ideology in China is becoming more and more an 
organizational ideology which accents methods for 
controlling human masses through modern media of 
communications and Pavlovian psychology.® In this 
field the teachings of the Soviet Union have been 
followed with utmost vigor and determination. 
Beginning with the party reform movement during 
the Second World War, there was no question 
that the-Party came_first, and the communist world 


demanded abject obedience to the dictates of this 





3 For a brief summary of some of the problems confronting the 
communists in China in 1953, see The Economist, October 31, 1953. 
In August and September the communist regime started to talk 
about organizing “‘beast hunts,’’ claiming that whole towns were 
being ravaged by packs of tigers and panthers. There was indica- 
tion that the “‘beasts’’ were two-legged and that the problem was 
one of peasant discontent in famine areas. See the dispatches of 
Henry R. Lieberman in the New York Times, especially September 1, 
1953. On April 11, the Peiping People’s Daily (Jen-min Jih-pao) 
admitted the continued existence of the food problem. 

4 New China News Agency (NCNA), Peiping, September 18, 1953. 

5 Op. cit. supra Note 2, p. 4. 

8 See for example, Liu Shao-ch’i, On the Party, and the Intra-party 
Struggle. The relationship of Pavlov to the process is spelled out 
by Alan M. G. Little, ‘Pavlov and Propaganda,’’ Problems of Com- 
munism, Vol. 2, No. 2. On the nature of the training of the cadres 
see Liu Shaw-tong, Out of Red China, New York, 1953, and Edward 
Hunter, Brain-washing in Red China, New York, 1951. Recent party 
reform is discussed by Fang Shu, “‘Campaign of party-expansion of 
the Chinese Communist Party in 1952,’’ Hong Kong, The Union 
Research Institute, November 1953. 
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Signip cant Statements by Mao 
1926 


The present situation is a situation where the two forces, 
the revolutionary and the anti-revolutionary, are engaged in 
their final struggle. These two forces unfold two big ban- 
ners, on one side is the big red revolutionary banner raised 
high by the Third International and signaling all the op- 
pressed classes of the world to assemble thereunder; on the 
other side is the big white anti-revolutionary banner raised 
high by the League of Nations and signaling all the anti- 
revolutionary elements of the world to assemble themselves. 
Those classes in between must undergo rapid disintegration, 
scampering perhaps to the left to join the revolutionary 
faction or perhaps to the right to join the anti-revolutionary 
faction. There is no ‘‘independent’’ ground for them. 
‘“‘An Analysis of the Various Classes of Chinese Society."’ 


1940 


The moment the contest between the socialist state of Soviet 
Russia and the imperialist states of England and America 
becomes further sharpened, China must stand either on one 
side or on the other. This is the inevitable tendency. Can- 
not China be neutral without leaning to either side? This 
is dream talk. The whole globe will get embroiled in these 
two battle lines. In the world from now on, ‘‘neutrality”’ 
is only a term for deceiving people. 
“The New Democracy.”’ 


1953 


Now, the Soviet Union has become so powerful, the Chinese 
people's revolution has obtained such great victories, the 
construction of the various People’s Democracies has made 
such great achievements, the movement of the peoples 
throughout the world against oppression and aggression 
has risen to such heights, and our friendship and unity is 
so consolidated, that we can definitely affirm that we are 
Let all 
imperialist aggressors and warmongers tremble before our 
great friendship. 
‘The Greatest Friendship’’ (At Stalin’s death). 


not afraid of any imperialist aggression. .. . 











Mao himself made 
this very clear in an article entitled ‘“The Greatest 
Friendship’ written a few days after Stalin’s death: 


great impersonal organization.’ 


The Communist Party of the Soviet Union is a party personally 
reared by Lenin and Stalin; it is the most advanced, the most ex- 
perienced and the most theoretically cultivated Party in the world. 
This Party has been and is our model both in the past and at present 
and will still be our model in the future. § 





7 For an excellent account of the party purge of 1942-1944 indi- 
cating the Stalinist nature of the Chinese Communist Party, see 
Boyd Compton, Mao's China: Party Reform Documents, University of 
Washington Press, 1952. 

8 This article by Mao which appeared in the People’s Daily, 
Peiping, on March 9, 1953, was subsequently reprinted in all the 
major Chinese communist journals as an important and epoch-mak- 
ing pronouncement on the death of Stalin. For example, this 
excerpt can be found on page 6 of China Youth (Chung-Kuo Ch’ ing-nitn), 
No. 6 for 1953. 
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A’survey of events since Stalin’s death shows a 


_pontinuation of the trend initiated by Stalin and Mao 


to strengthen the bonds between China and the Soviet 
Union. These bonds are of a complex nature, and 
their strength should not be underestimated. There 
is, first of all, the tremendous organization which 
runs communist China. Not only is it patterned 
after the Soviet structure, but many of its highly 
placed leaders are Soviet-trained. In fact, more than 
57 percent of the Central Committee of the communist 
party is Moscow trained. This new leadership 
which has replaced the traditional Chinese ‘‘gentry”’ 
has developed a vested interest in maintaining the 
present relationship with the Soviet Union as a 
source of strength and as a justification for rule. 
Their leadership position, their investment of time 
and effort, their language training, their jargon, 
their past actions against other Chinese: all these are 
bound up with the maintenance—of the Seviet tic. 

Another element in the bond linking the Soviets 
with China is the matter of Soviet assistance. The 
Soviet Union is the only state which is willing to 
back the spread of communist revolt in Asia, and the 
Chinese communists look to the U.S.S.R. to help 
them build a power structure comparable to the 
Soviet Union’s. There has been a large influx of 
Soviet advisors into China and, although we have no 
direct figures on their numbers, the Mao regime 
states openly that they “‘have played an outstanding 
role in all fields.’’ 79 These Soviet advisors constitute 
a widespread reporting network. Given the nature 
of the communist party structure, they probably 
constitute a control network of sorts, but here we 
cannot estimate the extent. 

Since Stalin’s death, Moscow has publicized prom- 
ises of additional assistance to communist China, over 
and above the $300,000,000 which the Soviet Union 
agreed to lend over a five year period at 1 percent at 
the time of the signing of the Sino-Soviet pact in 1950. 
On September 15, 1953, Li Fu-ch’un, Vice-Chairman of 
the Committee on Finance and Economics, reported 
back from negotiations in Moscow that the Kremlin 
had agreed to render ‘‘ systematic economic and tech- 
nical assistance in the renovation and construction of 
141 projects of enormous scale by 1959." Again in 


October there was talk in Moscow of a big loan to 
China.!? 


*R. C. North, Kuomintang and Chinese Communist Elites, Stanford, 
1952, p. 72. 

" Editorial, People's Daily, Peiping, February 14, 1954. 

'' NCNA, Peiping, September 15, 1953. 

'° Far Eastern Economic Review (FEER), Hong Kong, December 10, 
1953, p. 747. 





The-€hinese communists look forward to this 
let assistance as offering improvements in every 
phase of life, even phases in which the Chinese have 


had some small experience themselves. With regard 
to a proposed Yangtze River Bridge at the Wuhan 
cities, the faith of the Chinese comrades was recently 
expressed in a dispatch, ‘‘The work of the Yangtze 
River Bridge may be fraught with difficulties but will 
certainly result in victory, not to mention that the 
Soviet experts will help us solve all difficulties in the 
technical aspect.’’ A recent editorial states in 

enthusiastic terms that ‘‘ Advanced Soviet culture is 
helping China’s cultural work to make progress.’’ 

‘Cultural work,”’ of course, is defined by the Soviets 
and has involved many aspects of the destructions of 
China's cultural heritage. In its place-has-come-the 
culture of *‘ Big Brother.’’. The Ministry of Education 
boasts that a high percentage of the textbooks now 
used in Chinese schools are translations of Soviet 
textbooks. Works of the Soviet theoreticians are 
pouring from Chinese presses. The Peiping People’s 
Daily reported on the first anniversary of Stalin's 
death: 

From 1949, the year of liberation to the end of last year over 
10,000,000 copies of Stalin’s works were published. . . . During 
the same period, some 3,900,000 copies of Chinese translations of 
Stalin's works, published by the Foreign Languages Publishing 
House in Moscow, were imported from the Soviet Union." 
Meanwhile, in conjunction with an August 1950 
proclamation, over 80 percent of the traditional 
Chinese literature in the warehouses of two of the 
largest Chinese publishing houses had been destroyed. 
This is one method of cementing the relationship 
between China and the Soviet Union, for given the 
high birth and death rates in China, it will be only 
a few years before those in power will have only a 
communist background of learning and will be unwill- 
ing to allow any prestige to be attached to a knowl- 
edge of China’s traditional culture.” 

Of course, the whole complex of ties is reinforced 
by the mass support organizations of the communist 
A major organization here is the Sino-Soeviet 
Friendship Association which now claims almost 
fifty million members, including all the members of 


world. 





13 NCNA, Peiping, February 5, 1954. 

14 People's Daily, editorial, February 14, 1954. 

15 Ibid. March 5, 1954. For an excellent account of the changes 
in the educational system see Chuang Shih, Higher Education in 
Communist China. Communist China Problem Research Series, Union 
Research Institute, Hong Kong, December, 1953, 97 pp. Interest- 
ingly enough, the Mao regime sponsors the term Ta-lao-ko, or “Big 
Brother"’ for referring to Soviet personnel in China. 

16 The communists have not hesitated to make this point them- 
selves. For example, an English language broadcast of October 2, 
1953, beamed from Peiping by short wave embodied the point. 





the communist army. There is the periodic exchange 
of ‘‘cultural’’ delegations between China and the 
Soviet Union enabling Chinese visitors to see what 
their tomorrow will be like. 

Again, China and the Soviet Union have been in- 
creasing the transportation and communication facili- 
ties across their border, which is the longest inter- 
national boundary in the world. Since the death of 
Stalin, long distance telephone service has been 
opened to Moscow, and in February 1954 the first 
through trains started regular Peiping-Moscow service. 
Symbolically, the Moscow to Peiping train arrived 
two days before the Peiping to Moscow train.” 

In the matter of trade, the strengthening of Sino- 
Soviet ties has continued to keep pace with other 
developments. 

By 1950, China’s trade with the Soviet Union and with the 
People’s Democracies represented 26 percent of the total volume of 
her foreign trade. The proportion grew to 61 percent in 1951 and 
to over 70 percent in 1953.18 
Most of this trade has been carried out on a barter 
basis, and it is of more than passing interest to note 
that the list of items furnished by China to her 
Soviet tutor included foodstuffs in 1953, a famine 
year, and called for an increase in food exports for 
1954, notably, meat, fruit, tea, vegetable oils, soya 
beans, and grain.’ Much of the Soviet gain in 
China’s trade could be attributed to the blockade 
occasioned by the war in Korea, but the Mao 
regime expressed its determination to keep the balance 
swinging toward the communist countries. 

In the matter of foreign and military policy, there 
also has been a continued strengthening of Sino- 
Soviet ties. Soviet advisors are closely associated 
with the Chinese armed forces. The Chinese com- 
munist armies are increasingly dependent on Soviet 
aid for heavy and complicated equipment and, exter- 
nally at least, there has been agreement between them 
on the conduct of affairs in Korea, Indo-China and on 
the world front. Moscow has continued the pressure 
started in Stalin’s day to have the Chinese communist 
government represented at the United Nations and 
recognized as one of the Big Five powers. The 
Chinese communists follow the Soviet model of guided 


17 NCNA, Peiping, March 9 and Moscow, March 11, 1954. The 
telephone service was opened November 20, according to NCNA, 
November 25, 1953. 

18 People’s China, Peiping, Foreign Languages Press, January 16, 
1954, an article by Lei Jen-min entitled ‘Trade with Capitalist 
Countries.”’ 

1? Commodities traded in 1953 are listed in the FEER, September 
3, 1953, p. 319. Commodities for 1954 were listed in an NCNA 
dispatch from Moscow dated January 24, covering the commodity 
agreement signed there January 23, 1954. 
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tours, severe restrictions and limitations upon com- 
munications even for the representatives of friendly 
states.” 

It is perhaps in this latter respect that the strength 
of the Sino-Soviet tie really lies. The Soviet Union 
does indeed constitute a model for the Chinese com- 
munist leaders. The Chinese are determined to indus- 
trialize their country at all costs. AJl training 
materials used in preparing the cadres for the First 
Five Year Plan show that the Chinese comrades have, 
for the most part, accepted as valid Soviet claims of 
phenomenal success in industrialization. In the cadre 
handbooks the Chinese communists are advised that 
there must be the utmost concentration on the expe- 
riences of the Soviet “‘Big Brother.’’ This involves 
learning how to operate within the confines of the 
“‘plan.’” Thus, Mao is not merely paying lip service 
for the benefit of external observers when he talks 
before his colleagues of a ‘‘tidal wave of learning from 
the Soviet Union.’’*' In 1954, all of the party cadres 
are concentrating on Chapters IX to XII of Stalin's 
History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(Bolshevik).” These are the chapters dealing with 
the transition to peaceful construction, the First 
Five Year Plan, and collectivization. One Chinese 
communist writes: 


Soviet people began their industrialization after repairing the 
ravages of two wars—the World War of 1914-1918 and the Civil 
War of 1918-1922. More recently, they restored and expanded their 
economy in record time after the grievous damage of World War II. 
Their experts are not only familiar with the problems of rapidly 
changing an agricultural country into an industrial one, but also 
with the quick healing of war wounds.*3 


With regard to their First Five Year Plan, the 
Chinese communists admit their absolute dependence 
for guidance upon the Soviet ‘‘Big Brother’’ and the 
advisors sent to China by the Kremlin. When Chu 
Teh, in a special article written for Pravda, told the 
Soviet comrades that ‘The plan for building socialism 
in our country was drawn up according to the theory 
of socialist industrialization of V. I. Lenin and the 
great successor in his immortal cause, J. V. Stalin,” 


20 See, for example, U Kiaw Min, Through the Iron Curtain Via 
the Back Door, Rangoon, 1952 and Raja Hutheesing, The Great Peace, 
New York, 1953. 

21 In his speech commemorating the 3rd anniversary of the Sino- 
Soviet agreement February 14, 1953. On the Soviet Union as a model 
see R. L. Plunkett, ‘“China views her Russian Tutor,’’ Far Eastern 
Survey, July 1953. 

22 A directive on ‘‘Theoretical education for Cadres’’ was issued 
April 23, 1953, NCNA, Peiping, April 24. 

% Li Po-ti, “Soviet Experts Help China Build,’’ China Recon- 
structs, July-August, 1953, p. 11. 
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he undoubtedly meant just what he said.** The 
Chinese people have been told that Soviet experience 
and the advice of the Soviet ‘‘experts’’ should be the 
deciding factor in making decisions. China’s First 
Five Year Plan follows the Soviet pattern even to the 
extent of placing emphasis upon heavy industry at the 
expense of all other segments of the economy.” 

But learning the Soviet system of the Five Year 
Plan involves many complications which are not 
easily translated into the Chinese language. For 
this and other reasons, the Chinese communists have 
been instituting an intensive study of the Russian 
language among the Chinese people. Many reports 
have emphasized that Russian is now China's second 
language. Teachers are being sent to the Soviet 
Union for rapid courses, and the language has been 
introduced in the lower grades of the Chinese schools. 
Russian-language classes are sponsored in the army, 
in factories, and in radio courses by the Sino-Soviet 
Friendship Association.” Vysokov, a Soviet cor- 
respondent in Peiping during the May 1, 1953 festivi- 
ties, described the May Day parade there: *‘ Young 
men and girls carried a huge model of the Russian- 
Chinese dictionary. The study of the Russian 
language more and more becomes a mass-movement; 
the knowledge of the Russian language aids in the 
study of the advanced Soviet experience.’’*’ Here 
also the investment of time in language training helps 
to reinforce the determination of some of China’s 
younger cadres to have the Soviet experiment succeed. 

These, then, are some of the ties which bind the 
Mao regime to Moscow. Of course, there are many 
other reasons, not mentioned, for Mao’s determina- 
tion to lean to one side. They include the patterns 
of international relations and the power structure 
in Eastern Asia as well as past history. The Chinese 
communist leaders share Soviet apprehensions con- 
cerning a revived Japanese power, and they are 
likewise very much impressed with the international 

*4 Pravda, January 21, 1954, p. 3; Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 
Vol. 6, No. 3, p. 7. 

*» Two articles appearing in the Peiping People’s Daily in May 
1953 left no doubt about whose advice the Chinese comrades were 
to follow. The first on May 21 by Wang Ching-yii was entitled 
“Why Old China Could Not Be Industrialized’’; the second on May 
22 by Chi Yiin, entitled ‘‘How China Proceeds with the Task of 
Industrialization,’’ explains the necessary sacrifice for heavy industry 
to the Chinese. These are, of course, in line with the ‘‘General 
Line of the State during the Transition Period,’’ laid down by the 
Central Committee of the Chinese CP, later in 1953. 

*® See Chuang Shih, Higher Education in Communist China, pp. 61-66. 


’ Pravda, May 2, 1953. I am indebted to Professor Frederick C. 
Barghoorn of Yale University for this translation and for the refer- 


ence. 
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power position they have obtained in Eastern Asia 
through Soviet military aid. To the steady reader 
of the Chinese communist press, however, these 
factors become increasingly minor compared to the 
intense determination to fit China into the organiza- 
tional and control pattern which Stalin imposed 
upon the Soviet people. What the world is witness- 
ing and what the Chinese people are experiencing 
may aceurately be termed ‘“‘The Stalinization of 
China.”’ 

The Chinese communists have apparently accepted 
the passing of Stalin and the proclamation of the 
“collective leadership’’ principle within the Soviet 
Union as indicating that the Soviet Union has moved 
just that much farther along the path toward the 
“eventual bright day of Communism.’’ Collective 
leadership is not a strange sounding principle to those 
who have experienced intense cadre training.* It 
may be that they view Mao Tse-tung as the leader for 
the important transition period in China, just as 
Stalin is credited with leading the way in the transi- 
tion from socialism to communism in the U. S. S. R. 

But what about the leaders of the Kremlin? How 
do they regard Mao and his regime now that Stalin 
has passed? Apparently the ban on the “‘cult of the 
leader’’ has not been extended to Mao. Malenkov 
and his colleagues have accepted Mao's position as 
one of the leading theorists in the communist hterar- 
chy. Four volumes of the selected works of Mao 
Tse-tung were published in Russian before the end of 
1953, and each was hailed with detailed articles and 
with enthusiasm by the Soviet press. In reviewing 
volume III, N. Fedorenko stated: 

An important contribution of the Mao Tse-tung to Marxist- 
Leninist theory is his creative development of the theses of V. I. 
Lenin and J. V. Stalin on the change in the nature of the revolution 
in colonial and dependent countries in the era of the downfall of 
imperialism and the triumph of socialism and his working out of 
the problems concerning the content of the revolutionary rule and 
political system born in the course of this revolution.” Another 
review of Mao’s works referred to the Chinese leader as ‘‘a great 
Marxist theoretician of the world liberation movement.’'%° 

Not only has Mao been recognized as a leader in 
revolutionary movements in ‘‘colonial and semi- 
colonial areas,’’ but his country also has been accorded 
a position of equality with the Soviet people in many 
respects, a tendency which has been even more pro- 
nounced since the death of Stalin. For example, the 
Chinese are the only people besides the Soviets who 





28 See works cited in note 7, supra. 

29 Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. 5, No. 43, p. 8; translating 
Pravda for October 10, 1953. 

30 [bid., Vol. 5, No. 51, p. 10; Pravda December 23, 1953, pp. 2-3. 
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are referred to as ‘‘great’’ in the Russian press.*! Like- 
wise, because of his success and the new power 
position of his country, Mao’s leadership position 
among East Asian communists has been accepted by 
many of their leaders. Peiping is the teacher of many 
young revolutionaries who come from these areas to 
China. In a message to the Chinese Communist 
Party, the Viet Minh stated: 

We pledge to study the teachings of Mao Tse-tung and the experi- 
ences of the Chinese Communist Party so as to lead the Vietnam 
people’s armed resistance to wipe out the French colonialists, defeat 
the American interventionists, win national independence and 
unity, and defend world peace.*? 


On the other hand, Peiping has shown continually 
its determination to follow the lead of the Soviet 
teacher in world relationships. Mao’s government 
has waited for Moscow to take the lead on most 
major items, and whenever the Chinese communists 
have taken the lead, prior coordination was clear. 
For example, just four days after Chou En-lai returned 
from Stalin’s funeral he made fresh proposals for 
ending the deadlock in negotiations for a truce in 
Korea. In handling President Eisenhower's proposal 
for a pool for the peaceful development of atomic 
power, the Chinese press waited for the Kremlin to 
take a starid which they then supported ‘‘enthu- 
siastically.”” *8 

The war in Korea which has been hailed as a 
victory in communist China probably served the joint 

purposes of China and the Soviet Union. It demon- 
“ strated the power and weight of Soviet assistance and 
helped to make the Peiping regime dependent upon 
Soviet-style military equipment. The Chinese com- 
munists viewed it in a calculated manner as a method 
of creating power and solidarity at home and for 
raising the presige of their regime in Asia. In order 
to achieve these goals the regime was willing to 
expend China’s meager resources without hesitation.** 

In art and literature the Chinese have been accepting 
the leadership of the Soviet Union. Cultural missions, 
dance teams, etc., have been organized along Soviet 
lines and have toured communist areas in the ap- 
proved Soviet fashion. Mao’s own Problems of Art 


31 Professor Frederick C. Barghoorn of Yale likewise called my 
attention to this fact. See for example, Slogan No. 5 for May Day 
1953 in the Soviet Union: ‘‘Fraternal greetings to the great Chinese 
people, etc.,’’ Ibid., Vol. 5, No. 15, p. 5. 

32 NCNA, Peiping, July 1, 1952. 

33 People’s Daily, December 26, 1953. 

34 Statements hailing the ‘‘victory’’ in Korea were given at the 
24th meeting of the Central People’s Government Council in Peiping 
September 12, 1953. The representative of the Overseas Chinese 
stated: ‘“This victory is inseparable from the support of our great 
neighbor the Soviet Union,’’ NCNA September 12. 
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and Literature which was intensely studied in 1951 
and 1952 showed the impact of the Stalinist Soviet 
approach. There have been widespread translations 
of approved Soviet literature into Chinese. Time 
and time again the high Chinese officials in the field 
of art and literature have accepted Soviet opinions. 
It was Soviet approval, for example, which was 
largely responsible for the reemergence of Ch’i Pai- 
shih, that grand old painter whose fame dates back 
to Manchu days.*® A more recent and somewhat 
amusing example of Peiping’s willingness to follow the 
Soviet lead occurred in January of 1954. A Chinese 
Communist movie “‘Red Flag over Tsuikang,’’ which 
had been directed by a Yale-trained drama student, 
had been denounced for not “‘manifesting satisfactorily 
the heroic struggle of the people’’ and because its hero 
was not a “‘positive character.’ After the film had 
been awarded honorable mention in a communist 
film festival in Eastern Europe, the Peiping critics 
began a hasty reappraisal. China’s communist 
spokesmen show far more of the austere and dedi- 
cated vigor in matters of ideology than the Soviets, 
and it is quite possible that some of the leaders in 
China feel some disappointment in what would seem 
to them to be a certain amount of laxity on the part 
of their Soviet friends. This probably also extends 
to the behavior of some of the Soviet advisors in 
China. 

This then is a brief appraisal of the structural rela- 
tionship between communist China and the Soviet 
Union, after almost five years of close association. 
On the surface all seems smooth, and in many respects 
a rather formidable structure has been built. Some 
of its foundations are strong and have grown stronger 
over the years. On the other hand, there are some 
weaknesses and tensions in the relationship which, 
though not apparent on first glance, deserve somewhat 
closer attention. The Kremlin is not dealing with a 
country over which it can exercise immediate military 
control as in the European satellites, and this means 
that it is confronted with the problem of accommodat- 
ing its internal and external policies to those of an 
ally which likewise has internal and external goals. 
It is rather improbable that there can be a complete 
identity in these sets of goals. Let us turn to some of 
the aspects of the Sino-Soviet relationship which are 
hidden beneath the smooth surface of the world 
propaganda front. 

Since the death of Stalin, certain weaknesses in the 
Soviet homeland under the Malenkov regime have 


35 See the account of this in Raja Hutheesing, The Great Peace, 
New York, Harper, 1953. 
36 Kuang Ming Daily, Peiping, January 22, 1954. 
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come to light, and some of these have undoubtedly 
proved disturbing to the Chinese comrades. Of these, 
probably none has been more disquieting than 
Khrushchev’s revelations in his speech to the Central 
Committee that twenty-five years of collectivization 
of agriculture have proved a dismal failure. These 
revelations were embodied in a resolution of the 
Central Committee published in Pravda September 12 
and 13, 1953, and in the publication of Khrushchev’s 
speech of September 3 in both Pravda and Izvestia on 
September 15.°° The timing is important here, 
because on the very day that the Khrushchev sfeech 
was published in the Soviet Union, after a twelve day 
delay, the Chinese communists released the text of 
Li Fu-ch’un’s report on his negotiations in Moscow 
for Soviet aid to the Chinese Five Year Plan. The 
Chinese communists featured Moscow’s rather im- 
precise promises of aid, but there was no word of the 
big news from Moscow in the controlled Chinese 
press.*® 

What Khrushchev had revealed, in short, was that 
the food situation was critical. Grain production 
had risen less than 10 percent since 1940, fertilizers 
were in short supply and, most serious, there had been 
an actual decline in the number of livestock belew 
pre-revolution figures—this despite the large growth 
in Soviet population. The Soviet comrades would 
apparently be interested in getting foodstuffs from 
China. Khrushchev admitted what scholars in the 
West had known for a long time that cellectivization 
was a measure designed for totalitarian control, not 
to improve the lot of the people.* 

For a country like China, which would have to 
rely upon the agricultural sector of its economy to 
provide the necessary surplus for industrial expansion, 
this was serious news indeed. All the official propa- 
ganda organs had been instructing the cadres in China 
to inform the peasants how socialized agriculture 
would improve their lot.*° In view of the figures 
from the Soviet Union, a decision to collectivize in 
China would be a cynical admission by the Mao 
regime of its exclusive concern for power over the 
people and not for their welfare. This disquieting 
news reached the Chinese communist leaders, some 


* Current Digest of the Soviet Press,Vol. 5, Nos. 37-39. 

* NCNA, Peiping, September 15, 1953. 

” Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. 5, No. 39. On collectivized 
agriculture as an organized method of control rather than a method 
to increase production see Naum Jasny, The Socialized Agriculture of 
the U.S.§.R., Stanford University Press, Stanford (California), 1939. 

“ For example, a very glowing account of Soviet collective agri- 
culture was published in the People’s Handbook (Jen-min Shou-ts'e), 
Shanghai, July 1, 1952. It was entitled ‘‘The Happy Life of the 


Soviet Farmers is our Example.’ 


of whom are possibly still idealistic in their faith 
that Soviet communist methods will in all ways 
prove superior, at the very time when communist 
China was facing its most critical food problem at 
home. There was some hesitation. A firm decision 
to collectivize would mean that the cost in human 
terms would be unbelievably high, given the small 
margin of subsistence in China and the fact that much 
of Chinese agriculture is of an intensive labor type and 
not suited for collective methods. We do not know 
what were the discussions among the top Chinese 
communist leaders following the Khrushchev report, 
but we can be sure that their decision was a difficult 
one. Finally, four months later, on January 9, 1954, 
the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party published its December 16, 1950, ‘‘ Decision on 
the Development of Agricultural Producers Coopera- 
tives."’ The goals established call for 800,000 of 
these producers cooperatives by 1957.“ The decision 
had been reached. Peiping determined to goon 
inexorably with collectivization in China. 

The Malenkov promises of more consumer goods 
in the Soviet Union probably also were somewhat 
disturbing in China. Throughout 1953 and the be- 
ginning of 1954, the Chinese were being told to 
tighten their belts and to make further sacrifices. 
These sacrifices involved sizeable shipments of food 
abroad. Strangely, much of the food was destined 
for the land of the ‘* Big Brother’’ where, according 
to the propaganda, there was supposed to be plenty.” 
Peiping boasted the construction of many new re- 
frigerator cars, but these could hardly help China's 
economy if they were intended for meat shipments to 
the Soviet Union.” 

The news which Peiping published, instead of the 
Khrushchev report on September 15, gave some im- 
pression that all had not been smooth in the negotia- 
tions which Li Fu-ch’un had carried on in Moscow 
regarding aid for China’s industrial construction. 
In the first place, there was no specific sum men- 
tioned—merely the statement that the Soviets were 
going to extend ‘systematic economic and technical 
aid in the construction and renovation of ninety-one 
new enterprises in China and the fifty enterprises now 


41 For a good account of this latest decision see China News Analy- 
sis, Hong Kong, No. 23, February 12, 1954. The Communists 
claim that already over 45 percent of the farming population is 


involved in some form of socialized farming preliminary to collec- 
tivization. 

42.On Chinese trade agreements and food shipments see FEER, 
September 3, 1953, p. 319; NCNA, Moscow dispatch January 24, 
1954. 

43 NCNA, Wuhan, January 28, 1954, dispatch talks of 110 re- 
frigerator cars produced there in 1953 and sets higher goals for 1954. 
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being built or renovated.’’ Secondly, Li indicated 
something of the nature of the negotiations when he 
stated in his report that the Soviets had “‘agreed to 
satisfy the demands’’ of the Chinese government. 
Heretofore, Peiping has never indicated that it had to 
demand anything from the Soviet Union. Finally, the 
fact that the Kremlin had not in fact satisfied the 
demands of Peiping was borne out two days later 
when Finance Minister, Po I-po, who had drawn up 
the budget for the first year of the Five Year Plan, 
was dismissed.** Subsequently the Chinese have 
had to reduce their goals for the plan at least twice.” 
One of the big goals for the first year became the 
mobilizing and organizing of the people to make 
further sacrifices.*® 

While the Chinese communists had not been com- 
pletely starry-eyed about their hopes for industrial 
construction, they had counted heavily on Soviet 
assistance to make it rapid.*” One writer had stated 
just prior to Li Fu-ch’un’s report that ‘‘China 1s able 
to set high goals for her first five-year plan because 
she knows she can obtain assistance from the flourish- 
ing and expanding economy of her great socialist 
neighbor and ally.’’ ** Now Stalin’s successors had 
indicated that the Soviet economy was not so flourish- 
ing, and Chinese goals were reduced. 

On other scores, events in the Soviet bloc prob- 
ably were disturbing to the Peiping leaders. The 
purge and execution of Beria indicated that the col- 
lective leadership principle was not so solid and, once 
again, that the major concerns of the Soviet leaders 
were not idealistic goals but cynical power struggles. 
Thus, while the People’s Daily in Peiping stated that 
“the criminal conduct of the traitor Beria and his 
traitorous group has evoked the deep indignation of 
the Chinese people,’’ there was some possible truth 
to the subsequent statement that ‘From the incident 

the Chinese people will draw a valuable politi- 
cal lesson.’’*® In China, as in the Soviet Union, 
Beria’s greatness had been hailed at the time of Stalin’s 
death. Again, the East German riots, which were 





44 New York Times, Hong Kong dispatches September, 20 and 21, 
1953. 

45 See United Nations dispatch to New York Times, January 19, 
1954, and NCNA dispatches of September 16-20 1953. 

46 NCNA, Peiping, September 15 1953. 

47 In the article cited in Footnote 26, Chi Yiin admitted that at 
the time of the Soviet Revolution 42.1 percent of Russia’s economy 
was industrial, while at the time of China’s communist revolution 
only 10 percent was industrial. He goes on to point out that 
although India has a developed industry it does not produce capital 
goods and therefore does not have an industrialized, but rather a 
colonial, economy still. 

48 Li Po-ti, op. cét., Note 21 supra. 

49 December 27, 1953. 
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finally put down by Soviet armed might, undoubtedly 
were of some concern to Mao and his colleagues. 
Now even the Soviet methods of persuasion and con- 
trol were showing some weaknesses. 

Another important aspect of the Moscow-Peiping 
relationship, which may well prove decisive, involves 
the internal Chinese situation itself. The Kremlin, 
as the great “‘socialist tutor,’’ is responsible now in 
large measure for the success or failure of the Mao 
regime which is determined to industrialize a-coun- 
try in many respects not suited to be either an in- 
dustrial power or a great power.” A failure in 
China will in many ways spell the end of Soviet 
attraction for other areas in the world. The cost 
of success in China in terms of assistance will be 
tremendous, yet the Soviets face the problem of re- 
conciling this cost with the demands of their own 
people. A crucial question then is whether the 
Soviet Union is able or willing to assume the burden 
of China’s large-scale industrial development. As 
one journal put it, “‘Clearly the Soviet Union cannot 
or will not grant Malenkov aid on the Marshall Plan 
scale, and intends to share whatever profits are going 
by channeling Chinese trade in the communist world 
through Moscow and Soviet Russia.’’ * 

The Mao government was not only losing its sup- 
port at home at the very time Stalin died, but since 
then the Chinese communists have admitted that their 
control stops at the village gates—they no longer have 
the support or control of the peasants on whose backs 
they rode to power.” The majorproblem in China 
is a Malthusian population problem. In 1953, the 
communists started a census and gradually throughout 
the year their estimates of China’s population began 
to rise. For the first time, on March 3, 1954, the 
Peiping People’s Daily used the figure 500,000,000, and 
the actual count when completed may be far above 
that. The economic dislocations caused in such a 
large area as China, with such a formidable food 
problem—at a time when the regime is fully embarked 
on its program of industrialization and collectiviza- 
tion—and the cultural destruction involved in the 
systematic copying of the Soviet Union are bound to 
place great strains upon the Sino-Soviet tie. 

In traditional China there has always been a pro- 
nounced xenophobia, probably as strong as in any 
major culture of the world. In the past few years the 
communists have been systematically expelling for- 
eigners from their land. The net result, of course, is 


50 For an appraisal of China’s potential as a world power see D. N. 
Rowe, China Among the Powers, New York, 1945. 

5t FEER, December 10, 1953, p. 747. 

52 See Christian Science Monitor, January 11, 1954. 
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that the cumulative forces of dissatisfaction will, by 
elimination, have only Soviet representatives as a 
focus for expression. The Chinese communist cadres 
have pushed the flattery and imitation of the Soviets 
with great force. There are already indications of 
popular resistance> According to one source, for 
example, the Chinese public was bitter about the show 
put on during Sino-Soviet Friendship Month at the 
end of 1952. The Chinese people were ‘‘revolted by 
a display of fatuous and obsequious flattery of a foreign 
power unprecedented in the annals of the race.’"® 

There are, to be sure, traditional areas of conflict 
between China and Russia, and some of these may 
develop as sources of friction. The Chinese resent 
Russian territorial expansion at the expense of their 
land. At present the Soviets are extending their in- 
fluence in Chinese Turkestan in the guise of joint Sino- 
Soviet companies, and traditional Russian interests in 
Manchuria and Mongolia are being maintained. For 
example, the Soviets are the only foreign power still 
retaining extraterritorial rights in China, at Port 
Arthur and Dairen. But on these questions, the 
Chinese communist leaders apparently still accept the 
Leninist view that, by imposed definition, the Soviet 
Union never can be imperialistic. 

On one small issue at least there seems some likeli- 
hood of friction between Moscow and its Chinese 
students. On December 1, 1953, Peiping issued four 
new postage stamps commemorating ancient Chinese 
inventions (the compass, a seismoscope, the world’s 
first mileage meter, and an armillary sphere). This 
““deviationism’’ of not accepting the ‘‘correct posi- 
tion’ that the Soviets have made every important 
invention and discovery in the history of man will 
probably lead to some bitter recantations by Chinese 
communist historians. The situation has been aggra- 
vated by selecting inventions most of which antedate 
recorded Russian history. 


53 FEER, August 21, 1953. 





The crucial issue in Peiping-Moscow -relations~is 
whether the Soviet system can help solve China’s 
problems. On this score, the Stalin successors have 
revealed that the Soviet system has failed in the field 
which for China is most important: agriculture. As 
a method for organizing and controlling human be- 
ings, the communist apparatus of compulsion has to 
date been a signal success in China, but in its exten- 
sion to the agricultural scene, in the form of collectiv- 
ization, it may fail at the critical moment. 

The addition of China to the communist bloc helped 
the prestige of Moscow immeasurably on the world 
scene. Stalin’s successors dare not lose the area. 
Yet, by its very size, population and the weight of 
its problems, China is so formidable that Malenkov 
and his colleagues may well wonder whether Stalin 
willed them an asset or a liability. 

To date, the Malenkov government has maintained 
the smooth front of wholehearted support from the 
Chinese communist leaders, who realize that their 
strength today depends upon giving that support. 
The Chinese comrades have continued the trend in- 
stituted in 1949 for abject mimicking of the Soviet 
experience and apparently have accepted the substitu- 
tion of ‘‘collective leadership’ as the replacement for 
Stalin. The interests of China’s people and the cul- 
ture of her land are to be replaced by those of the great 
impersonal organization, at least as far as the high 
leaders of the Mao government are concerned. The 
ideological differences of the past apparently are 
reconciled as, for the present, the interests of the two 
great areas seem to coincide. But, as indicated, the 
communist leadership faces problems in China which 
in its past experience it has not yet solved in Russia. 
These problems offer the greatest challenge to date to 
communist totalitarianism. 
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August 1952 


17 Government 


delegation of the Chinese 
People’s Republic headed by Chou En-lai 
arrives in Moscow from Peiping. In speech 
at airport on arrival, Chou En-lai says that 
delegation has gone to Moscow ‘‘with the 
aim of further strengthening the friendly 
cooperation between the two countries and 
discussing various related questions.’’ Dele- 
gation is met by Molotov, Vishinsky, and 
Bulganin, and by Chinese Ambassador Chang 


Wen-t’ien. Composition of delegation: 
Head: Chou En-lai 
Members: Ch'en Yun 
Li Fu-ch’un 
Chang Wen-t’ien 
Su Yu 


Advisers: Wang Ho-shou (Minister of Heavy Industry) 

Ch’en Yu (Minister of Fuel Industry) 

Sung Shao-wen (Secretary-general, Commit- 
tee of Financial and Economic Affairs) 

Liu Ya-lou (Commander of the Air Force) 

Lo Shun-ch’u (Deputy Commander of the 
Navy) 

Ch’iu Ch’uang-ch’eng (Deputy Commander 
of Artillery) 

Wang Tao-han (Deputy Minister of First 
Ministry of Machine Industry) 

Wang Cheng (Deputy Minister of Posts and 
Telecommunications) 

Shih Che (Political Secretary, Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs) 

Advisers: Hsu I-hsin (Director, USSR and East Euro- 

pean Department, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs) 

Ch’en Chia-k’ang (Director, Asian Depart- 
ment, Ministry of Foreign Affairs) 


A. S. Panyushkin, who had only recently 
returned from Washington, is reported as 
present in Moscow during the period of these 
discussions and is listed as Soviet Ambassador 
to the People’s Republic of China. 


18 Chou En-lai, accompanied by Chang Wen- 


t’ien, calls on Vishinsky, Soviet Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 


20 Stalin receives Chou En-lai on official call. 


Chou is accompanied by Ch’en Yun, Li 
Fu-ch’un, Chang Wen-t’ien, and Su Yu. 
On the Soviet side, Molotov and Vishinsky. 


22 Shvernik, President of the Presidium of the 


Supreme Soviet of the USSR, receives Chou 


24 


y i 


28 





Chronology of Sino-Soviet Relations 


By H. L. Boorman 


En-lai and the Chinese delegation. 

Chou En-lai, accompanied by the members 
of the Chinese delegation, lays wreath at 
Lenin’s tomb in Moscow. 

Vishinsky gives official luncheon in honor 
of Chou En-lai and Chinese delegation. 
Tsedenbal, Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters of the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
arrives in Moscow from Ulan Bator. Tse- 
denbal is met at airport by Mikoyan and 
Vishinsky on the Russian side and by Chou 
En-lai and Su Yu on the Chinese side. Vishin- 
sky gives reception in honor of Chou En-lai 
and Chinesedelegation. Tsedenbal is present. 


September 1952 


2 


15 


16 


Mao Tse-tung and Stalin exchange telegrams 
of greetings on the 7th anniversary of V-J 
Day (celebrated by the Communists on Sep- 
tember 3rd). Mao’s telegram states that 
‘the unbreakable friendship and alliance 
between China and the Soviet Union is a 
powerful guarantee for checking together 
renewed aggression by Japan and any other 
country collaborating with Japan in aggres- 
sive acts, and for safeguarding Far Eastern 
and world peace.”’ 


Stalin gives dinner at the Kremlin in honor of 
the Chinese delegation headed by Chou En- 
lai and the Mongolian delegation headed by 
Tsedenbal. Chinese group, headed by Chou 
En-lai, also includes Li Fu-ch’un, Chang 
Wen-t’ien, and Su Yu. (Ch’en Yun is not 
reported present.) Among the Soviets listed 
as present is V. V. Kuznetsov, subsequently 
named Soviet Ambassador to Peiping (as 
successor to Panyushkin) in March 1953 in 
the Moscow shakeup after Stalin’s death. 
Communique is issued from Moscow stating 
that negotiations have been held there be- 
tween Stalin, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Vishinsky, and Minister of Foreign Trade 
Kumykin, on the one hand, and the Chinese 
government delegation headed by Chou 
En-lai, on the other hand. 

Communique states that‘* important political 
and economic questions of relations between 
the CPR and the USSR were discussed.”’ 
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Both parties reportedly agreed to effect 


‘toward the end of 1952’’ the transfer by the 


Soviet government to the Chinese govern- 
ment, without compensation, all of its rights 
to joint administration of the Chinese- 
Changchun Railway together with all prop- 
erty belonging to the railway. At the same 
time, Chou En-lai and Vishinsky (on Sep- 
tember 15th) exchange notes in which the 
CPR ‘‘suggests and asks the Soviet Govern- 
ment to agree to postpone the withdrawal of 
the Soviet troops from the jointly-used 
Chinese naval base of Port Arthur’’ until 
a peace treaty may be concluded between the 
CPR and Japan, and between the Soviet 
Union and Japan. The USSR agrees. 
Chou En-lai leaves Moscow for Peiping. 
Tsedenbal leaves Moscow after issuing state- 
ment on Soviet-Mongolian-Chinese friend- 
ship. 

Chou En-lai arrives back in Peiping after 
stopping briefly in Ulan Bator en route. He 
is accompanied by Ch’en Yun, Su Yu, and 
some advisers, and the group is welcomed at 
the airport in Peiping by Liu Shao-ch’i. (A 
number of Chinese economic specialists 
remain in Moscow, presumably indicating 
that negotiations are not yet completed.) 
Tsedenbal arrives in Ulan Bator. 

Tsedenbal, accompanied by Lhamsurun (Dep- 
uty Premier and Foreign Minister of the 
MPR), arrives in Peiping as head of a Mon- 
golian government delegation. 

Liu Shao-ch’i and delegation of the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist Party 
leave Peiping for Moscow to attend the 19th 
Congress of the CPSU. 


October 1952 


2 Delegation of the CCP Central Committee 


arrives in Moscow to attend the Soviet 
Party Congress. Group is headed by Liu 
Shao-ch’i, General Secretary of the Central 
Committee, and includes Jao Shu-shih, Ch’en 
Yi, Li Fu-ch’un, Wang Chia-hsiang, and 
Liu Ch’ang-sheng. (Li Fu-ch’un is already 
in Moscow, as member of government dele- 
gation headed by Chou En-lai on August 17.) 
Communique is issued from Peiping announc- 
ing the conclusion of a 10-year Sino-Mon- 
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20 


2 


golian Agreement on Economic and Cultural 
Cooperation, signed by Chou En-lai and 
Tsedenbal with Mao Tse-tung present. 

The 19th Congress of the Soviet Communist 
Party (CPSU) opens in Moscow. This Con- 
gress, the first to be held in the Soviet Union 
since 1939, is the most important gathering 
of Communist parties since the war, with 
many parties sending most senior leaders. 
Liu Shao-ch’i delivers greetings to the 19th 
Soviet Party Congress on behalf of the 
Chinese Communist Party. 

Tsedenbal and Mongolian delegation leave 
Peiping for Ulan Bator. They are seen off 
by Chou En-lai. 

Joint Sino-Soviet Commission to carry 
through transfer of the Chinese Changchun 
Railway to China, set up in accordance with 
the Sino-Soviet agreement of September 15th, 
holds first meeting in Harbin. 


November 1952 


Chinese trade delegation headed by Yeh Chi- 
chuang arrives in Moscow to ‘‘ negotiate on 
the problems of trade between China and 
the Soviet Union for 1953.’ Welcoming 
them at the airport are Chinese Charge 
d'affaires Ko Pao-ch’uan, as well as Sung 
Shao-wen and Wang Cheng (both advisers 
of the government delegation which arrived 
in August). Chinese Ambassador Chang 
Wen-t’ien not reported. 

Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai send tele- 
grams of greetings to Stalin and Vishinsky, 
respectively, on the occasion of the 35th 
anniversary of the October revolution. 
Mass rally held in Peiping to celebrate the 
anniversary of the October revolution and 
inaugurate the Sino-Soviet Friendship Month 
in China. Mao Tse-tung attends this meet- 
ing, which is addressed by Chou En-lai. 
Propaganda emphasis is placed on Soviet 
economic and technical assistance in the 
past and during “‘large-scale economic con- 
struction’’ due to start in China in 1953. 
Beginning of celebration in China of Sino- 
Soviet Friendship Month, stressing the need 
to ‘learn from the USSR.”’ The keynote is: 
‘*The Soviet Union of today is the China of 


tomorrow.” 
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December 


19 


9 


14 


15 


24 


31 





Stalin, in message of thanks to Mao Tse-tung 
for his October revolution anniversary greet- 
ings (sent November 3rd), says, ‘“I am con- 
vinced that the impregnable friendship be- 
tween the Soviet Union and China will be 
forever consolidated in the interests of peace 
and universal security.” 

1952 

A. §. Panyushkin, the new Soviet Ambassa- 
dor, arrives in Peiping as replacement for 
N. V. Roschin, who had departed on July 1, 
1952. Panyushkin, war-time Soviet Am- 
bassador to Nationalist China, was present 
in Moscow at the time of Chou En-lai’s visit 
there in August-September after his (Pan- 
yushkin’s) return from Washington, where 
he served from 1947 to 1952. During the 
5-month interim period between Roschin’s 
departure in July and Panyushkin’s arrival, 
I. F. Kurdyukov was in charge of the Soviet 
Embassy in Peiping as Charge d'affaires. 
Chou En-lai sends official telegram to the UN 
rejecting the resolution (based on the Indian 
proposal) which had been passed by the UN 
General Assembly on the settlement of the 
Korean problem. 

Panyushkin presents credentials to Mao Tse- 
tung. 

At meeting of the Standing Committee of 
the PPCC National Committee, Chou En-lai, 
speaking on behalf of the Central Committee 
of the CCP, announces that Communist 
China’s transitional period is ended and 
states that ‘large-scale economic construc- 
tion’’ is to begin in 1953. 

Ceremony in Harbin marks the official trans- 
fer of the Chinese Changchun Railway from 
joint Sino-Soviet to Chinese control. Chou 
En-lai and Soviet Ambassador Panyushkin 
preside at the ceremony. This transfer is 
in accordance with the agreement announced 
from Moscow on September 15, 1952, at the 
time of Chou’s trip to the Soviet Union. 


January 1953 


16 


1 


Peiping Jen Min Jih Pao New Year's Day 
editorial sets forth the three main tasks 
confronting Communist China during 1953: 
(a) Continue the “‘Resist-America Aid-Korea’’ strug- 
gle; 
(b) Begin carrying into effect the first five-year plan 
for national construction; and 
(c) Convene the National People’s Congress to adopt 
the constitution and 


plan. 


the national construction 


1] 





Liu Shao-ch’1 arrives back in Peiping from 
Moscow after a stay of over three months 
in the USSR (he arrived there on October 2, 
1952). announcement from 
Peiping regarding his trip, the subject of his 
negotiations (if any) with the Soviets, or 
the success of his mission. 


There is no 


February 1953 


O 


8 


14 


23 


Chou En-lai gives party in Peiping for 
Panyushkin, the Soviet Ambassador, who 
arrived in China on December 9, 1952 
Third anniversary of Sino-Soviet Treaty of 
1950 observed by exchange of official greet- 
ings between Mao Tse-tung and Stalin, and 
by cocktail parties given in Peiping by 
Soviet Ambassador Panyushkin and in Mos- 
cow by Chinese Ambassador Chang Wen- 
tien. (Li Fu-ch’un, Yeh Chi-chang, and 
Sung Shao-wen are identified as still in 
Moscow. ) 

Liu Shao-ch’i makes main address at meet- 
ing in Peiping, first public statement since 
his return from Moscow on January 11 after 
over three months in USSR. He stresses fact 
that the purpose of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 
1950 ‘‘is to prevent the rebirth of Japanese im- 
perialism and the resumption of aggression 
on the part of Japan or any other state which 
would unite with Japan in acts of aggres- 


sion’’ and that Communist China-Soviet 
Union relations are ‘“‘enduring, unbreak- 
able, inalienable, and invincible.’’ 


Jen Min Jih Pao editorial statement on Sino- 
Soviet relations stresses necessity to “‘set 
going a tidal wave of learning from the 
Soviet Union for the building up of China,” 
as called for by Mao Tse-tung in his state- 
ment at the PPCC National Committee meet- 
ing on February 7th. 

Observance of Soviet Red Army Day in 
Communist China: official messages of greet- 
ings sent by Mao Tse-tung to Stalin, by 
Chou En-lai to Vishinsky, and by Chu Teh 
to Vassilevsky. Official reception in Peiping 
by Soviet MA. 

Chou En-lai, accompanied by Soviet Am- 
bassador Panyushkin and senior Chinese mil- 
itary officers (including Liu Ya-lou, Com- 
mander of the Air Force, who had been with 
Chou as an advisor in Moscow in August- 
September 1952, and Hsiao Ching-kuang, 
Commander of the Navy), arrives in Port 
Arthur-Dairen area as head of CPG delegation 
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to visit Soviet garrison troops there. Chou 
thanks Soviet troops for assisting the PLA 
in ‘‘ defending the peace and security of China 
and the Far East in the past three years.” 
Commenting on the strategic significance of 
the area, Chou says, ‘‘In the present situa- 
tion, the garrisoning of Soviet troops in the 
Port Arthur area is of first significance in 
checking and countering any aggressive 
schemes of imperialism.” 

Chou En-lai and Panyushkin return to 
Peiping from Port Arthur. 


March 1953 


6 


7 


8 
9 


24 


26 


296039—54——_3 


Death of Stalin is announced. 
In the governmental shakeup in Moscow, 
V. V. Kuznetsov is named Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and Soviet Ambassador to 
Peiping, replacing A. S. Panyushkin. 
Official Chinese government delegation, 
headed by Chou En-lai, leaves Peiping by 
air for Moscow to attend Stalin’s funeral. 
Chinese delegation arrives in Moscow. 
At Stalin's funeral in Moscow, Chou En-lai 
is reportedly given precedence over all other 
foreign Communist leaders and placed on an 
equal footing with the most senior indi- 
viduals in the Soviet party and government. 
Large memorial meeting is held in Peiping 
in honor of Stalin. 
Article by Mao Tse-tung dedicated to Stalin, 
“The Greatest Friendship,’’ appears in the 
Jen Min Jih Pao. 
Chou En-lai, accompanied by the Chinese 
Ambassador Chang Wen-t’ien and the new 
Soviet Ambassador to Peiping Kuznetsov, 
leaves Moscow by air for China. 
Announcement is made from Moscow of the 
signature there ‘“‘recently’’ of: 
(1) A protocol on trade between China and the Soviet 
Union for 1953; 
(2) A protocol to the original agreement on credits to 
China of February 14, 1950; and 
(3) An agreement on the Soviet Union rendering as- 
sistance to China in the expansion of and con- 
struction of new power stations. 
The announcement states that the protocols 
envisage a further expansion of trade between 
the USSR and China and specify deliveries 
from the USSR to China in 1953 of certain 
industrial and mining equipment as well as 
“supplies for industry and transport, modern 
agricultural machinery, pedigree cattle, seed, 
and other goods.’’ China is to deliver to 


30 





the USSR “‘non-ferrous metals, rice, vegetable 
oils, oil-bearing seeds, meat, tobacco, tea, 
fruit, wool, jute, raw silk, silk fabrics, hides 
and other goods.”’ 

Senior Soviet official signing the agreements 
in Moscow is Mikoyan, Minister of Foreign 
Trade, Senior Chinese officials signing are 
Yeh Chi-chuang and Li Fu-ch’un. 

Chou En-lai, accompanied by Chang Wen- 
t’ien and Kuznetsov, arrives in Peiping. 
Four days after returning to Peiping from 
Moscow, Chou En-lai issues statement on 
Korea. Stating that the question of pris- 
oners of war is the only problem blocking 
the realization of an armistice in Korea, he 
proposes that all POWs other than those 
desiring immediate repatriation be turned 
over to a neutral state to ensure a ‘‘just solu- 
tion’’ of their repatriation. This is put for- 
ward as a new proposal for the resumption of 
negotiations and makes no reference to the 
resolution which had been passed by the UN 
General Assembly in early December 1952 
based on the formula suggested by India. 
(At that time, the Indian proposal had been 
rejected by the communist side.) Chou 
En-lai’s proposal, after continued negotia- 
tions, finally provides the basis for the agree- 
ment on the exchange of POWs (June 8th) 
and, finally, for the armistice agreement 
signed in Korea on July 27th. 

In Moscow, Chinese Charge d'affaires Ko 
Pao-ch’uan gives a reception to celebrate the 
‘successful conclusion of trade negotiations 
between China and the USSR.’’ Mikoyan is 
the senior Soviet official present. On the 
Chinese side, Li Fu-ch’un, Yeh Chi-chuang, 
and Sung Shao-wen attend. 


31 Kim Il Sung endorses Chou En-lai’s proposal 


for the resumption of armistice negotiations 
in Korea. 


April 1953 


1 Molotov endorses the Chinese proposal made 


by Chou En-lai on March 30th. 


3 Soviet Ambassador Kuznetsov presents cre- 


dentials to Mao Tse-tung. 


10 Chou En-lai gives banquet for Kuznetsov and 


the retiring Soviet Ambassador, Panyushkin, 
who had only served in Peiping for about 
four months (since December 1952). (Note: 
It seems unusual to have two ambassadors 
in a country at the same time.) 
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May 1953 


1 May Day celebrations in Peiping are high- 
lighted by publicity for Mao Tse-tung, which 
overshadows that for any other single Com- 
munist leader. 


June 1953 


7 Yeh Chi-chuang, head of Chinese trade dele- 
gation, leaves Moscow for Peiping. (Yeh 
arrived in Moscow over seven months 
earlier, on November 2, 1952.) 

8 26-point Agreement on Exchange of Prisoners 
of War signed at Panmunjom. 


July 1953 


1 32nd anniversary of the founding of the 
Chinese Communist Party marks the begin- 
ning of intensive study of the economic 
development of the Soviet Union throughout 
Communist China. 

2 New Ambassador from the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, Bayanbatoryn Ochirbat, 
presents his credentials to Mao Tse-tung. 

9 Dismissal of Beria is announced by the 
Central Committee of the CPSU in Moscow. 

11 Chinese Industrial and Agricultural Exhibi- 
tion opens in Moscow, with Ambassador 
Kuznetsov listed as present (although his 
return to Moscow from Peiping had not 
previously been announced). The Chinese 
Ambassador, Chang Wen-t’ien, is not present. 

12 Peiping Jen Min Jih Pao comments on Beria 
affair, approving action taken in Moscow. 

19 In official statement, General Nam II, the 
chief communist delegate at Panmunjom, 
announces that the North Korean-Chinese 
side is prepared to accept “‘at their face 
value’’ the assurances of the United Nations 
Command regarding the intention of the 
UN side Cincluding the Republic of Korea) 
to observe the provisions of the armistice 
agreement in Korea. Regarding the POWs 
released on June 18 by Syngman Rhee, Nam 
Il reserves the right to submit the matter for 
discussion to the political conference pro- 
vided for in paragraph 60 of the agreement. 

27 Korean Armistice Agreement is signed at 
Panmunjom. 


August 1953 


1 Red Army Day in Communist China. Mes- 
sages of congratulations are sent by Malen- 
kov, Molotov, and Bulganan to Mao Tse- 
tung, Chou En-lai, and Chu Teh. 
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4 Chinese Industrial and Agricultural Exhibi- 
tion (which opened July 11) closes in 
Moscow. Malenkov, Molotov, Khrushchev, 
Voroshilov, Bulganan, Kagonovich, Mikoy- 
an, and other senior Soviets are reported 
present. Charge d'affaires Ko Pao-ch’uan 
represents China, indicating that Ambassa- 
dor Chang Wen-t’ien is still absent. 

5-9 Central Committee of Nodong Dang in 
North Korea holds its 6th plenary session, 
followed by shakeup in party and the ex- 
pulsion of a number of ‘‘anti-party, anti- 
state saboteurs and sectarian elements’’ from 
the Central Committee. Kwon O Dik, the 
North Korean ambassador in Peiping, is 
among those expelled. 

8 Malenkov makes important speech on inter- 
national affairs before the Supreme Soviet in 
Moscow, suggesting that the USSR has pro- 
duced the hydrogen bomb. He also makes 
offer of 1 billion rubles to assist in the re- 
construction of North Korea. 

11 P’eng Te-huai returns to Peiping from Korea. 
He is met by Kao Kang, Lin Po-ch’u, P’eng 
Chen, and other senior CCP figures. 

14 Jen Min Jib Pao comment on Malenkov’s 
speech of August 8 states that the People’s 
Republic of China should take her rightful 
place in the United Nations, that the 
Chinese are determined that the Korean 
question be settled peacefully, and that the 
resumption and strengthening of China’s 
normal relations with Far Eastern and other 
countries is vital to the cause of peace. 

20 Tass announces from Moscow that an ex- 
plosion of the hydrogen bomb has taken 
place in the USSR recently. 

Barter and Payments Agreement for 1953 

between China and the Mongolian People’s 

Republic is signed in Peiping. This agree- 

ment is made on the basis of the Sino-Mon- 

golian Agreement on Economic and Cultural 

Cooperation signed in October 1952. 
September 1953 

1 Government delegation of the Korean Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic, headed by Kim II 
Sung, leaves Pyongyang for Moscow on the 
invitation of the government of the USSR. 
Delegation is accompanied by C. P. Suzdalev, 
Soviet Ambassador in Pyongyang. 

2-3 Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai exchange 
cables with Malenkov and Molotov on the 
occasion of the 8th anniversary of V-J Day. 
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26th meeting of the Central People’s Govern- 
ment Council held. Li Fu-ch’un, member 
of the Chinese government delegation which 
went to Moscow in August 1952, makes re- 
port on negotiations of this delegation with 
the Soviet government on the question of 
Soviet aid to China’s economic construction. 
Li Fu-ch’un states that the Soviet govern- 
ment has agreed to satisfy Chinese demands 
regarding economic construction and that 
‘including those enterprises the planning of 
which has been carried out with the Soviet 
government in the past three years, the Soviet 
government will, by the end of 1959, have 
assisted us in the construction and renovation 
of 141 large-scale projects.”’ 

CPGC meeting adopts decision to send mes- 
sage of gratitude to the Soviet government. 
Mao Tse-tung sends cable to Malenkov ex- 
pressing gratitude for this Soviet aid to 
China. Mao refers to economic and techni- 
cal assistance in the construction and renova- 
tion of 91 new enterprises and to the 50 
enterprises now being built or renovated (a 
total of 141 projects). 

27th and 28th meetings of Central People’s 
Government Council held. At 27th meet- 
ing, P’eng Chen makes report on political] 
and legal affairs, and Kuo Mo-jo on cultural 
and educational work. 28th meeting, after 
hearing report by Teng Hsiao-p’ing on elec- 
tions, adopts a resolution calling for post- 
ponement of the National People’s Congress 
(originally scheduled to be held during 1953) 
until 1954. 28th CPGC meeting also ap- 
proves several important personnel appoint- 
ments and dismissals: 

(a) Hsi Chung-hsun replaces Li Wei-han as Secretary- 
General of the GAC; 

(b) Teng Hsiao-p’ing and Li Wei-han are made addi- 
tional vice chairmen of the Committee of Financial 
and Economic Affairs; and 

(c) Teng Hsiao-p’ing is named to replaced Po I-po as 
Minister of Finance; and 


(d) Li Fu-ch’un and Chia T’o-fu are named additional 
vice chairmen of the State Planning Commission. 


Chinese Ambassador Chang Wen-t’ien calls 
on Malenkov in Moscow and delivers the 
text of Mao Tse-tung’s message (of Septem- 
ber 15th) expressing gratitude for Soviet aid 
to China’s economic construction. Malen- 


kov, with Molotov also present, makes oral 
reply acknowledging receipt. 


(This is first 
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27 


28 


identification of Chang Wen-t’ien in Moscow 
since March 24, 1953) 

Malenkov gives dinner in Moscow in honor 
of Korean government delegation headed by 
Kim Il Sung. Communique released in 
Moscow states that, following negotiations 
between September 11-19, the Soviet govern- 
ment has agreed to furnish to North Korea, 
without compensation, a grant of 1 billion 
rubles for economic construction. At the 
same time, the Soviet Union states that it 
will supply North Korea with facilities and 
equipment for restoring communications, 
developing agriculture, etc. 

Jen Min Jib Pao in Peiping editorially de- 
scribes the successful conclusion of the nego- 
tiations between the Soviet and Korean 
governments as a demonstration of ‘‘inde- 
structible great friendship.” 

In Moscow, Pravda publishes a special article 
on Sino-Soviet economic relations. Article 
provides some additional details on the 
Soviet economic aid to China agreed upon 
‘*as a result of the conference held in Moscow 
in the summer of 1953.”’ 

Korean government delegation headed by 
Kim Il Sung arrives in Mukden by special 
plane from Moscow. They are met by Lin 
Feng, senior Chinese Communist official in 
the Northeast. 


29 Kim Il Sung and Korean delegation arrive 


1 


at Antung by train from Mukden. 


October 1953 


National Day in Communist China. Mao 
Tse-tung reviews parade in Peiping and Chu 
Teh issues special Order of the Day. Malen- 
kov and Molotov send greetings to Mao 
Tse-tung and Chou En-lai, respectively. 
Chinese Ambassador Chang Wen-t’ien gives 
reception in Moscow. 

Chou En-lai gives reception in honor of 
Soviet experts in China. Present from the 
Soviet side are Ambassador Kuznetsov, Chief 
Advisor Arkhipov, Deputy Chief Advisor 
Zhidkov, Trade Representative Migunov, 
and others. Senior Chinese present include 
Ch’en Yun, Kao Kang, Li Fu-ch’un, and 
P’eng Chen. 

Headed by Ho Lung, a large Chinese People’s 
Comfort Delegation (numbering over 4,000 
persons and including prominent leaders from 
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all parts of China) leaves Peiping for North 
Korea. 

8 Chou En-lai issues statement endorsing the 
proposal of the Soviet government (made on 
September 28th) for convening the foreign 
ministers of the‘ five great powers’’ (France, 
Great Britain, the United States, the USSR, 
and the People’s Republic of China). 

10 Chou En-lai issues statement replying to 
United States communications on the ques- 
tion of a Korean political conference and 
agrees that North Korean and Chinese rep- 
resentatives will meet with representatives 
of the United States at Panmunjom to discuss 
the question. 

21 Chinese People’s Delegation headed by Ho 
Lung arrives in Pyongyang. 

22 Large rally is held in Pyongyang to welcome 
the visiting Chinese delegation. 

25 Observance of the third anniversary of the 

entry of Chinese forces into the Korean war. 
A mass rally is held in Peiping, and the 
PPCC National Committee sends greetings 
to Kim II Sung. 
In Pyongyang, Kim Il Sung receives Ho 
Lung. Kim Il Sung also sends message of 
greetings to P’eng Te-huai expressing ‘‘ warm 
congratulations and thanks.”’ 

26 Talks on the question of the Korean political 
conference begin at Panmunjom between 
Chinese and North Korean representatives 
on the one hand, and United States repre- 
sentative on the other. 


November 1953 
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3 Ho Lung gives banquet in Pyongyang in 
honor of North Korean government leaders, 
the Nodong Dang, and the Korean People’s 
Army. Kim Il Sung, in speech at the ban- 
quet, refers to the “friendly relations and 
unity of the Korean and Chinese peoples.”’ 

5 Korean Democratic People’s Republic ap- 
points Choi Il as new Ambassador to Peiping. 
(The previous North Korean Ambassador, 
Kwon O Dik, had been removed in the shake- 
up in the Nodong Dang in August 1953.) 

6 In a statement made from Moscow on the 
eve of the anniversary of the October Revo- 
lution of 1917, Voroshilov says that the 
People’s Republic of China ‘‘cannot be 
ignored”’ in solving international problems. 

7 26th anniversary of the October Revolution 
is celebrated in Peiping. Mao Tse-tung and 


Chou En-lai send messages of greetings to 
Malenkov and Molotov, respectively. A 
mass rally is held in Peiping, and Soviet 
Ambassador Kuznetsov gives an official re- 
ception attended by several members of the 
Politburo of the CCP. 

10 Government delegation of the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea leaves Pyongyang 
for China on the invitation of the Central 
People’s Government in Peiping. Group is 
seen off by the Soviet Ambassador and Ho 
Lung, and is accompanied by Kan Yeh-t’ao, 
Chinese Charge d'affaires in North Korea. 

12 North Korean government delegation arrives 
in Peiping met by large group of senior 
Chinese officials including Chou En-lai and 
four other members of the CCP Politburo. 

13 Mao Tse-tung receives Kim II Sung in Pei- 
ping. Among those present at this all- 
Communist gathering are Chu Teh, Liu 
Shao-ch’i, Kao Kang, Chou En-lai, Ch’en 
Yun, Teng Hsiao-p’ing, Yeh Chi-chuang, 
Li K’o-nung, and Kan Yeh-t’ao. Vaskov, 
the Soviet Charge d'affaires, is the only 
non-Asian listed as present. 


18 Jen Min Jih Pao carries editorial endorsing 
statement made by Molotov at press con- 
ference on November 13 and stressing again 
the importance of Chinese communist par- 
ticipation in a five-power conference ‘‘to 
seriously discuss measures to ease interna- 
tional tension.” 


23 A 10-year Sino-Korean Agreement for Eco- 
nomic and Cultural Cooperation is signed 
in Peiping by Chou En-lai and Kim I] Sung. 
Mao Tse-tung and Soviet Charge Vaskov 
attend the signing ceremony. The agree- 
ment provides for substantial Chinese finan- 
cial and technical assistance to be used in 
the reconstruction of North Korea. 


25 North Korean government delegation leaves 
Peiping, seen off by impressive group of 
prominent Chinese officials. Kim II Sung, 
in statement at railway station, stresses the 
‘militant friendship and solidarity between 
the Korean and Chinese peoples.”’ 

27 Kim I] Sung and North Korean delegation 
arrive back in Pyongyang. Kim makes 
report to mass rally on his visit to China. 

30 Korean-Chinese side at Panmunjom issues 
proposal on the five items on the agenda. 
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December 1953 


2 Announcement is made from Moscow that 

Kuznetsov is replaced by Pavel F. Yudin as 
Soviet Ambassador to China. 
Chou En-lai gives reception in Peiping in 
honor of Soviet Ambassador Kuznetsov, 
‘‘who is soon leaving for home.”” (Kuznet- 
sov was notably absent from Peiping during 
the visit of the North Korean delegation to 
China in November.) 

3 New North Korean Ambassador, Choi II, 
arrives in Peiping. 

6 Kuznetsov, retiring Soviet Ambassador, 
leaves Peiping for Moscow (seen off by 
Wu Hsiu-ch’uan, Vice Minister of Foreign 
Affairs). 

7 Chou En-lai sends notification to UN General 
Assembly stating that the “‘ present critical 
situation’’ in Korea ‘‘is due entirely to 
the criminal policies of the United States.”’ 

9 29ta meeting of the Central People’s Govern- 
ment Council approves: (1) Economic and 
Cultural Agreement between the People’s Republic 
of China and Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea; and Regulations for the 1953 National 
Construction Bonds. 

12 Talks at Panmunjom on the Korean political 
conference (which had begun on October 26) 
are broken off by Mr. Dean. 

New Soviet Ambassador, Pavel F. Yudin, 
arrives in Peiping from Moscow. 

New North Korean Ambassador, Choi II, 
presents his credentials to Mao Tse-tung. 

14 Chinese People’s Delegation headed by Ho 
Lung leaves Pyongyang to return to China. 
(Arrived in Pyongyang on October 21) 

15 Soviet Ambassador Yudin presents his cre- 
dentials to Mao Tse-tung. 

18 Chinese People’s Delegation to Korea, headed 
by Ho lung, arrives back in Peiping. 

19 Considerable attention is devoted by Peip- 
ing to the 7th anniversary of the ‘‘ Viet-Nam 
People’s War of Resistance,’’ with a mass 
rally in Peiping (Liu Ning-i speaking) and a 
Jen Min Jih Pao editorial declaring that the 
struggle of the Vietnamese people is *‘ certain 
in victory.”’ 





21 Chou En-lai gives banquet in honor of 
Soviet Ambassador Yudin, with many senior 
Chinese officials present. 

22 In response to invitation from Peiping, a 
Soviet delegation arrives from Moscow to 
attend the inaugural ceremonies of three 
plants in Anshan which have been com- 
pleted with Soviet assistance. Ranking 
Soviet official is I. F. Tevosyan, Vice Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
and Minister of Metallurgical Industry. 
They are met by Soviet Ambassador Yudin, 
as well as Li Fu-ch’un and other prominent 
Chinese economic officials. Kao Kang, chair- 
man of the State Planning Commission, gives 
a banquet in honor of the Soviet group. 
74th anniversary of Stalin’s birth is com- 
memorated in Peiping. 

23 Chou En-lai receives Tevosyan in Peiping. 

24 Yeh Chi-chuang, head of Chinese trade 
delegation, arrives in Moscow for talks on 
1954 trade between China and the USSR. 

25 Prominent group of officials arrives in 
Anshan to attend the launching ceremonies 
of the newly-completed projects there. Kao 
Kang and a number of other senior Chinese 
officials attend, as well as Tevosyan, Am- 
bassador Yudin, and other Soviet officials. 

26 Ceremony is held in Anshan to celebrate 
the launching of the Heavy Rolling Mill, 
Seamless Tubing Mill, and No. 7 Blast 
Furnace of the Anshan Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, 3 of the 141 projects which the USSR 
is helping China to build or renovate. Kao 
Kang, on behalf of the Government Admin- 
istration Council, presents certificates of 
gratitude to 3 Soviet trade representatives 
and 20 Soviet experts. 

27 Jen Min Jih Pao hails the execution of the 
‘‘Soviet traitor’’ Beria and his accomplices. 
From this incident, the editorial states, the 
Chinese people ‘‘ will draw a valuable politi- 
cal lesson.”’ 

30 Kao Kang, Tevosyan, and other Chinese and 
Russian officials return to Peiping from 
Anshan. 

31 Chou En-lai gives banquet for the visiting 
Soviet delegation headed by Tevosyan. 





SOVIET UNION 


New Headaches For The Soviet Planners 


By J. P. Nettl 


INCE the death of Stalin, Soviet policy and prac- 

tice have undergone considerable alterations, 
some significant, some superficial. In the sphere of 
international relations, a seemingly conciliatory 
attitude which at first raised hopes for a rapproche- 
ment of the Soviet orbit and the free world soon 
reverted to a policy not vastly different from the 
uncompromising opposition and delaying tactics of 
the past. On the domestic scene, however, certain 
changes in Soviet and satellite policy seem to have 
come to stay. 

From the point of view of long-range implications, 
by far the most interesting, far-reaching, and concrete 
of these changes have occurred in the sphere of econom- 
ics. In effect, the new regime has promised a major 
overhaul in its economic development program both 
in the USSR and in the satellites. The change of 
policy dates from the riots of last June in Eastern 
Germany. In succeeding months, various of the 
satellite governments and the Kremlin itself issued 
strongly stated admissions of failure in industrial and 
agricultural production. These failures were attrib- 
uted, among other causes, to over-rapid industrializa- 
tion, inattention to consumer needs, excessive pressure 
on the peasantry for production, and too drab a 
promise for the near future, leaving the population to 
find whatever glamour they could in the percentage 
figures of planned output. The satellite governments 
have recovered somewhat from the shock of the 
German uprising and again are emphasizing the need 
to increase capital goods production. At the same 
time they frequently reiterate the promise that con- 
sumers will not be neglected as in the past. In other 
words the cake-hungry population was promised a 
cake after last summer’s events; now the need for 
bread again is being stressed, with the assertion that 
both cake and bread will be available to all where 
even bread was scarce before. 

The switch toward a more consumer-conscious 
policy is reflected in Soviet and satellite foreign 
trade. There is ample evidence that consumer goods 
and the means necessary for their production (ma- 
chinery, tools, etc.) are now being imported in some 





Mr. Nettl, a British economist, is author of The Eastern Zone 
and Soviet Policy in Germany, Oxford University Press, 1951. 
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quantity for almost the first time since Stalin’s rise 
to absolute power.' Since World War II the Soviets 
have based any talk of importing consumer goods on 
the condition that concurrent purchases of strategic 
goods be allowed. Now the demand for strategic 
goods has been toned down for the time being.? 

Competent observers are agreed, then, that what- 
ever the ups and downs, advances and retreats of the 
new ‘‘line,’’ whatever changes of personalities, 
purges, or recriminations may yet take place in the 
communist part of the world, there is a new policy 
whose main concern and effect is in the economic 
sphere. 

As experience in the satellites—particularly in 
Eastern Germany—has shown, the policy is not one 
which can be arrested at will. Any population, in 
their capacity as consumers, will try to grasp the whole 
hand when only the little finger is offered; even in a 
police state they are apt to show resistance and disaf- 
fection if they feel that concessions once granted are 
to be taken away again. Thus the East German and 
other satellite governments have had to tread warily 
to prevent small concessions from spurring an ava- 
lanche of demands. At home the Soviet Government 
can control the effects of its new policy more easily. 
But changes of any sort in a rigid society like the 
Soviet tend to have secondary effects far greater than 
in more flexible and absorbent social structures. 
Sometimes the initiators of change can guess what 
these effects are likely to be; more often the effects 
are far different and greater than can be envisaged at 
the time. Moreover, to initiate any kind of change 
in the Soviet Union is a complex undertaking, for 
every policy ripple at the top level of command be- 
comes a flood-wave by the time it has been imple- 
mented throughout the huge and cumbersome Soviet 
bureaucracy. In this respect the regime has recog- 
nized that the new policy is more than a matter of 


1 For example, the Soviets have bought textiles from France and 
butter from New Zealand. Recently they offered to buy surplus 
U.S. butter (New York Times, January 13-16, 1954) and large amounts 
of assorted goods from the United Kingdom (New York Times, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1954). 

2 For acompetent summing up of new trends in Soviet international 
trade, see ‘‘East-West Trade, '’The World Today, London, January 
1954, Vol. X, No. 1, p. 19. 
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EVERYTHING AT ONCE 


—The customer has become quite demanding! Give him good quality, the exact weight, courteous service... 
Now that’s the limit! 


From Krokodil, Nov. 10, 1953 
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altering a few directives.* At the same time the 
leadership’s ‘‘confused and half-hearted but unsuc- 
cessful efforts to overcome some of the problems cre- 
ated by the new policy,’’ as one commentator put it, 
indicate that it is either not entirely aware or unwill- 
ing to admit the potential consequences of the action.‘ 

This paper is concerned, then, with examining the 
implications for Soviet economic thought and practice 
of a more consumer-conscious policy, the apparent 
cornerstone of the new trend. The author’s com- 
mentary, particularly the latter part of the paper 
dealing with distribution, should be read against the 
present background of increased import and manu- 
facture of consumer goods, relaxed pressure on the 
peasants and more material incentives to spur their 
output, and statements by responsible ministers and 
officials avowing their continuous concern for con- 
sumer needs. For the purpose of discussion the au- 
thor makes the assumption, still purely hypothetical, 
that the present policy will be continued and extended, 
although just how far and in what specific directions 
it will go will not be known until the new long-term 
plans are out. 

In order to understand the problems which this 
shift in policy is likely to create, it is necessary to look 
at the governing principles of the Soviet economic 
system, particularly as they are understood in the 


U.S.S.R. 


LANNING is the cornerstone of Soviet economics. 
All production in the economy is more or less fully 
planned. Only certain sections of agriculture and 
small handicrafts are unplanned, not—in the Soviet 
view—because they operate more efficiently in this 
way but because the USSR has not yet entered the 
era of total communism and consequently must 
tolerate small capitalist lacunae in the economy.® 
Planning is proclaimed to be the efficient counterpart 
of the inefficient free market or liberal economy; it 
is the rational allocation of all resources to the most 
efficient end. 
What criteria govern the planners in the allocation 
of these resources which, it must be remembered, are 


3 Cf. ‘‘The Bureaucracy Wavers,’’ News From Behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, New York, January 1954. 

4 Ibid., p. 25. 

5 The most striking example of this unplanned sector of the Soviet 
economy is ‘‘free surpluses’’ in agriculture (mainly that part of 
output which remains after the state has received compulsory de- 
liveries). Surpluses can be sold to the state at a higher price than 
is received for compulsory deliveries, distributed to the collective 
farmers, or sold on the free market. Various Soviet economic 
pronouncements have made clear that free surpluses in this age of 
imperfect communism are a spur to greater production. 
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still very scarce in relation to those of many other 
countries? There is abundant Soviet literature on 
this subject but, unfortunately, it offers little en- 
lightenment. The criteria used to allocate resources— 
in effect, to choose which development projects will 
have priority— are generally described in vague and 
ascientific terms, and whenever a Soviet economist 
has tried to be more precise, the ship of his thinking 
has been carried away rudderless by the wind of un- 
orthodoxy;° his position is refuted and once again 
stated ‘‘correctly’’ in political terms. In a free econo- 
my, producers’ choice is assessed in terms of the *‘cost’’ 
of the money needed to carry out particular projects— 
in other words, by the rate of interest.’ In the Soviet 
Union the rate of interest is non-existent as a criterion 
of choice, in fact it is decried as a typically capitalist 
means of profiting from social needs of the community 
as a whole.® 

What, then, determines choice?—the purely arbi- 
trary decision of the planners that a particular project 
is ‘‘ socially useful,’’ or more socially useful than other 
projects. Soviet economists do, of course, talk about 
profitability and profit, but what they mean is“ social” 





6 The orthodox line on the ‘‘criteria’’ of planning is set forth in 
Stalin, ‘Economic Problems of Socialism in the U. S. S. R. Bolshevik, 
No. 18, 1952. He states that profitability must be considered *‘from 
the point of view of the whole national economy within a span of 
10 to 15 years; then the temporary and unstable profit of individual 
enterprises or sectors of production cannot begin to compare with 
that higher steady form of profitability which the operation of the 
law of planned development of the national economy and the 
planning thereof give us, saving us from periodic economic 
cme..." 

A more concise statement of the line appears in the recantation 
of an unorthodox economist, T. S. Kachaturov, ‘‘Ekonomiki i 
Prava,”’ Izvestita Akademii Nauk, 1950: **. . . the basic criterion 
of the efficiency of investment in the U.S.S.R. is the speedier build- 
ing of communism.’” Numerous similar statements could be quoted. 

7 More specifically, investible funds tend to move into those 
development projects on which the producer, or borrower, after 
meeting the cost of borrowing the funds (the interest rate) can 
still make a profit. The interest rate thus helps make a selection 
among all possible projects, allowing only those which promise 
greatest returns. 

8 There is, of course, a rate of interest in a technical sense. The 
State Bank charges interest on its short-term loans, and the fout 
Investment Banks charge interest on their investment loans to co- 
operatives. However, these interest rates have not changed in 
almost twenty years, and they serve mainly to defray the operating 
costs of the banks. Those who, however cautiously, have ad- 
vocated the use of interest as a means of influencing investment 
decisions, have been considered unorthodox, and sometimes hereti- 
cal. Voznesensky, the disgraced head of the Gosplan, is the most 
important of these; others are Novoshilov and Baumgoltz. While 
fully orthodox economists like Chernomordik admit the possibility 
of a notional rate of interest as an accounting device, they are quite 
aware of the danger that this inanimate gimmick might suddenly 
take to life and start influencing decisions. 
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profit, a benefit to the advancement of communism. 
The concept implies deliberate, intended benefit 
rather than what Soviet economists would call *‘the 
accidental profit’’ of free economies governed by the 
price mechanism. Accidental profits of any sort are 
by definition heretical to Soviet thinking. Good 
results are either intended or they are not good re- 
sults. Since prices can be fixed arbitrarily, enter- 
prises always can be assured of a profit if it suits the 
planners. To the plant manager, financial profits are 
thus a low form of success compared to high output, 
even when the latter is achieved at exorbitant cost. 
This distinction between profit to the society as a 
whole and monetary profit for the individual unit 
must be borne clearly in mind.® 

Such reasoning is hard to explain in economic terms; 
and indeed, Soviet economists are not supposed to try. 
One of the last pronunciamentos of the late Stalin clearly 
admonished against a strictly economic viewpoint 
toward the planning process, condemned as the cu- 
rious—but for a Russian terrifying—sin of *‘econo- 
mism’’ or “‘cosmopolitanism.’’ Hence immense ob- 
stacles are put in the way of developing any handy 
economic criteria of profitability when making in- 
vestment decisions. 

Until now it has been fairly easy for the planners to 
lay down the broad lines of Soviet economic develop- 
ment. The USSR, well behind its alleged com- 
petitors in all areas of industrial activity, desires 
above all to gain a position equal to or more powerful 
than other nations in the shortest possible time. 
Consequently the policy of industrialization has 
concentrated on capital goods and paid little attention 
to consumer goods. The Soviet planners deliberately 
adopted the attitude which Marx had contemptu- 
ously attributed to the European liberal economy: 
“Accumulate, accumulate, that is the call of Moses 
and all the Prophets.’’ But what is to happen now 
that the process of intensive heavy industrialization is 
no longer satisfactory, now that greater discrimina- 
tion as to what is to be produced becomes necessary, 
above all now that it is politically expedient to satisfy 
consumers? Is the Soviet economic system, with its 
methods of planning and choice criteria, equipped to 
deal with this economy at all, and if so, how? 

First let us glance at some of the technical aspects 
of Soviet planning. Rounding out an earlier defini- 
tion, planning can be described as the deliberate 
decision to concentrate the resources of the economy 


® For some discussion of this point see T. J. B. Hoff, Economic Cal- 
culation in the Socialist Society, W. Hodge, London, 1949, and F. A. 
Hayek (Editor), Collectivist Ec ic Planning, G. Routledge and 
Sons, Ltd., London, 1935. 





into certain key sectors [vedustchie] which for various 
reasons are considered more important than other 
sectors. This decision is made by the top layer of the 
government. The next step in the process is doling 
out these resources among the target sectors and the 
rest of the economy, and reconciling what is planned 
with what is physically possible; Cit is an elementary 
error to suppose that the limits of the possible are not 
taken into account). This phase of planning is the 
task of Gosplan, the technical organization which 
translates the decisions of the top leadership into 
concrete projects. Finally there is a third group of 
specialists in the ministries, trusts and banks who sit 
together and work out costs and details for each 
individual project in particular areas and industries. 
Outside observers usually—and quite wrongly—in- 
clude these people in the general category of planners; 
in the Soviet Union they are known not as planners 
but as ‘‘project makers’’ [proyektirovshtchiky]. It is 
clear that planning in the real sense of the word— 
that is, decision-making—is the function not of the 
specialist but of the cabinet or Council of Ministers, 
below which is a vast staff of technicians who make 
the plans areality on paper. Lowest in the hierarchy, 
of course, is the vast anonymous army of those who 
have to make the plan a reality in fact. 

The planners with which this paper is concerned 
are those who allocate the grand figures of the budget 
into particular sections of the economy, establishing 
a general guide to priority. They decide the volume 
of investment to go into armaments and into basic 
industries, and they ration the left-over for consumers. 
Their criteria, as we have seen, are strategic or po- 
litical, not economic: their aim is to strengthen the 
power of the political leadership and the state. While 
the planning executives—the men of the Gosplan— 
may attempt to defer to more economic considerations 
from time to time, they are very limited in their 
power to do so and even more limited in their power 
to say what they are doing. 

When all is said and done, considerations of effi- 
ciency occupy a very lowly place in this grand over-all 
planning. We do find an emasculated factor of 
economic efficiency which the Russians call khogra- 
schot, of which the nearest English translation is 
‘* profitability,’ or ‘‘reasonableness.’’ It comes into 
operation not before but after the production process 
has been completed. If final cost is out of proportion 
to the original estimate, and as a result the industry 
or factory show a net loss or a relative loss compared 
to the planned profit, then the principle of khozraschot 
has been offended, and measures, generally punitive, 
must be taken to cancel out the offense. Khozraschot 
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is not a means of lowering costs but a post-mortem 


pour encourager les autres. Yet in the long run even a 
post-mortem acts as an indication of what is or is not 
good economic sense or profitable operation. Khozra- 
schot may exercise some indirect influence in this way; 
it is not, however, a governing factor in the operation 
of industry, or the choice of production priorities; 
these basic methods and choices still stem from the 
political or strategic considerations of the top level 
planners. 

Those who must operate under the realities of Soviet 
planning have often shown awareness of the immense 
gap between their activities and the apparent reason 
for them—a desolate valley in which logic and com- 
mon sense die of attrition. Soviet economists know 
very well that things do not just happen; indeed they, 
more than any others, are supposed to believe that 
nothing happens without somebody’s ordering it. 
They must know what it is that governs the choices 
of their superiors in the government because they in 
turn have to make choices on their own level, and in 
as uniform a society as the Soviet Union it is essential 
that these technical decisions be attuned to the 
reasoning process at the top. Here is the economists’ 
or technicians’ dilemma: As we have seen, the gov- 
ernment’s reasoning is not economic, but strategic 
and political. From the technicians’ point of view, 
decisions whether a power plant should be put here 
or there, whether a railway should be electrified or 
run by steam, whether a particular industrial unit 
should be large or small, etc., must have a sound and 
logical basis in economic fact. In deciding these 
detailed problems they have no guide to enable them 
to apply a strategic or political yardstick. Conse- 
quently, still faced with the need to tie up their de- 
cisions with the planning of their superiors, they often 
have tried to explain Soviet planning as @ whole in 
economic terms, and this is where they have gone off 
the rails of orthodoxy. 


ERE is the very root of the difficulties incumbent 
in any change from the present policy of con- 
centrating on investment rather than on consumer 
goods. Soviet planning at the top level is vast in 
scale. Economic thinking is in terms of large quanti- 
ties of goods rather than individuals, large balances 
rather than fine adjustments, national budgets rather 
than individual income expenditure. Yet technicians 
dealing with particular industries or projects cannot 
afford to think in such terms. 
The free economies of western countries operate in 
two ways: either governments make large-scale plans 
in which they indicate a general direction for the 
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economy and leave the details to sort themselves out 
in the process, or the individual businessmen make 
detailed plans for their own activities, unconcerned 
with large strategic considerations. In the Soviet 
Union both the overall and the individual unit form 
of control are applied. The guiding principles from 
the top have to be translated into extremely compli- 
cated and detailed plans which it is expected will be 
carried out to the letter. In other words, having 
decided on certain broad lines of development for 
reasons which may have nothing to do with econom- 
ics, the government does not let these projects fare as 
they would through the interplay of unpredictable 
economic forces: the Five Year Plans are brought to 
life by what can only be described as an act of will— 
the rulers stamp on the ground and expect things to 
shoot out of it. It is not asked whether given re- 
sources are used most efficiently; the standards of 
efficiency are not applied. By definition any project 
chosen must be the most efficient because it is chosen, 
and the question of efficiency dare not be raised 
further. 


Why, then, have detailed economic planning at all? 
A recent analysis of this question sets forth the inter- 
esting idea that the whole planning apparatus is 
nothing but a huge set of competitive examinations 
in which very high standards are set. Those who lag 
behind can be detected and punished by means of a 
simple marking system. Marks are the percentage 
figures of the plan. The examination consists of 
trying to get as close to them as possible or even to 
better them. Naturally, those who can top the 
expected grade are suitably rewarded.’? How can 
you apply this system to everybody in an economy? 
By making the plan universal and extending it to 
every form of production and to every service rendered. 
How can you fix the amount to be produced or the 
quality of the service to be rendered: how, in other 
words, can you give everybody a set task? By fore- 
seeing the circumstances under which the task is 
carried out, and then saying, “‘If those circumstances 
are what they should be—and because we have 
planned, they must be so—a reasonable task to expect 
is so-and-so.’’ In spite of the interdependence of 
economic processes, it is theoretically possible to 


10P. J. F. Wiles, “Scarcity, Marxism and Gosplan,’’ Oxford 
Economic Papers, new series, October 1953, Vol. 5, No. 3. This is 
an extremely able and brilliantly written exposition of the principles 
of Soviet planning, although the present writer does not agree with 
all the conclusions given. For a more detailed analysis of the 
problem of Soviet investment planning and its flirtation with 
bourgeois utility concepts, see G. Grossman, ‘‘Scarce Capital and 
the Soviet Doctrine,’’ Quarterly Journal of Economics, August 1953 
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fasten the blame for non-fulfillment on the particular 
link in the chain which has caused the upset in the 
target. In other words, planning is nothing but a 
grandiose system of making the future into the 
present and the present into the past—of making a 
balance sheet before the year has begun instead of 
after it has ended, and coupling the whole process 
with the wonderful use of propaganda to ensure that 
everybody knows what everybody should be doing. 

It would be a great mistake to assume from the 
above that Soviet planning is completely inefficient 
and wasteful. In fact, there is a rough but reasonable 
proportion among the various commodities produced. 
The ratios of the price scale, with some exceptions, 
are in line with those in the free economies: ¢.g., 
bread is cheaper than cake; perfume costs more than 
gasoline. A given quantity of resources will produce 
more corn than orchids. Heretofore, any maladjust- 
ments or difficulties in this process have been ironed 
out very easily, due to the shortage economy: as long 
as by far the larger part of the national income has 
been devoted to heavy industry and military produc- 
tion, nearly everything produced for the starved con- 
sumer market has been taken up. (Not quite every- 
thing, however: hard-pressed as is the population, 
evidence shows that the shoddiness of some consumer 
goods has made them unsaleable. This has been 
especially true in the satellites, during the reorganiza- 
tion of consumer industries for heavy production. In 
Eastern Germany, for example, non-saleable consumer 
goods have accumulated in the state retail shops; the 
government-controlled press has itself laid blame to 
the inferior quality of the goods and has published 
numerous complaints from party members. ) 

Despite the great consumer goods shortage in the 
Soviet Union, the system of distribution is designed 
to adjust to a very slow turnover in wholesale goods. 
Wholesale units are very large. Because of their 
size, they inevitably carry larger stocks than whole- 
sale units in free economies. Special credit facilities 
are granted to these wholesale trading organizations. 
Of interest, they enjoy the function of handling and 
holding stocks exclusively; it is not shared by pro- 
ducing units." The structure of Soviet industrial 
credit shows that while producers can get credit for 
investment in capital plant and technological im- 
provements, they cannot get it for stocking purposes 
or for sales promotion of any sort: such credit is 
available only to the state trading organizations and 
is granted without interest. No specific figures are 





"For a description of the parallel set-up in Eastern Germany 
see Rudolf Meimberg, The Economic Development in West Berlin and 
in the Soviet Zone, Dunkab and Humbolt. Berlin, 1951. 


published concerning the turnover and quantity of 


stock in the hands of these trading monopolies at any 
given time, but other evidence makes it clear that 
the turnover has been slower than that of equivalent 
units in the free economies except in rare periods of 
deflationary crisis. There is no khograschot in distri- 
bution.” 

In Soviet economic thought the place of distribution 
in relation to production has always been that of a 
poor relation. The theorists have focused all their 
attention on production problems, only occasionally 
concerning themselves with the area of distribution. 
In the Marxist analysis of capitalism from the nine- 
teenth century to the present day, anything but cost- 
less distribution is considered parasitic. All capitalist 
enterprise is morally evil. Although certain of its 
features may have to be adopted in the period preced- 
ing full ‘“‘socialism,’’ the capitalist “‘middle-man”’ 
who pushes stock around without adding to its value, 
who is not concerned with the means of production, 
remains in theory a parasite of the worst order and is 
the first ‘‘enemy’’ of the state slated to be eliminated 
when full socialism is finally achieved. While dif- 
ferent Marxist schools argue whether the means of 
production should be wrested from the capitalist 
owners by revolution or through a natural evolution- 
ary process, all agree that the merchant is due to be 
removed by the whiplash of legislation. Curiously, 
however, in practice he has been not the first but 
among the last of the capitalist ‘‘remnants’’ to dis- 
appear in the new ‘“‘socialist’’ economies. The rea- 
sons for this are various. First, the communist regimes 
came to power in the satellites not as the result of civil 
war or revolution, but of a world war which left 
tremendous material and economic destruction in its 
wake. In this period the merchant was playing a 
totally insignificant part in the daily economic life 
of the shattered countries. The new regimes felt no 
great pressure to get rid of him: all they had to do was 
to prevent his rising again. Secondly, the satellite 
regimes were not allowed to repeat the mistake of 
Soviet war-communism in the early 1920's: they 
swallowed the economy gradually, according to a 
deliberate piecemeal plan, and thus for a time main- 
tained a mixed economy, partly ‘‘socialist’’ and partly 
capitalist. In this situation the merchant was con- 
venient to keep around as a scapegoat; he was expend- 


12 Wiles, op. cit., p. 315, suggests that there is. However, while 
quantities and prices of consumer goods can be planned, the Soviet 
system cannot pre-plan a specific turnover; and while there may be 
rumblings of complaint if turnover is too slow, it is not possible 
to take specific corrective action, as is supposed to take place when 
production plans are underfulfilled. 
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able at any time due to his low place on the scale of 
social value (or contribution) but meantime all the 
transitional evils of the mixed economy could be 
blamed on him. Hence, while individual merchants 
were constantly the butt of attacks in the courts and 
in the press, the small businessmen’s class as a whole 
was among the last to be officially attacked despite 
the unsavory role assigned to it in theory.” In the 
end, it was ruthlessly destroyed like the rest. 

In the Soviet Union as portrayed by Soviet econo- 
mists, distribution is an automatic, logical, and simple 
conclusion to the wizardry of production. The Soviet 
Union is perhaps the only country in the world where 
process of distribution is carried out in the literal 
sense of the word. Until the new shift in policy 
there was no need for promotion, advertising, or sales 
pressure of any kind. Speculation is still unthinkable. 
The principle of buying and selling at the right times 
is of course completely inapplicable, since prices are 
determined beforehand.'* The length of time in- 
volved in the turnover of stock plays no important 
role either in the economic process itself or in the 
accounting thereof. By definition, an item once 
produced is readily saleable—otherwise, under a 
system of planning, it would not have been produced 
in the first place. Up to the present, then, Soviet 
economists have not had to speculate about distribu- 
tion. The shortage economy and the emphasis on 
investment have taken care of all the problems which 
confront traders in free economies. 


OW let us consider the promised realm of a 

Soviet economy of relative plenty for the con- 
sumer, which will come about when and if a larger 
share of the national income is allocated to consump- 
tion instead of to investment. This would be the 
situation if the new regime were to continue and in- 
crease the current trend of its policy. How would 
this situation affect production and distribution? 
What over-all economic effects and changes in the 
theory of planning would result? First, one must 
discard immediately any idea that planning would 


18 From time to time when it is expedient, the theoretical view is 
re-aired in the Soviet Union. For example, when consumer goods 
occasionally do prove hard to sell, it is not the producers but the 
distributional agencies which are blamed. (See, for instance 
Pravda, May 29, 1953.) It is significant that such attacks appear 
first in Pravda and Izvestiia, not in the technical economic journals 
like Voprosi Ekonomiki. In some cases it is impossible to avoid 
blaming the producer, but hardly ever is the real culprit, the planner, 
singled out for criticism. 

14 Socialist competition exists, of course (see I. Deutscher, 
“Socialist Competition,’’ Foreign Affairs, April 1952, Vol. 30, No. 3, 
p. 376), but it is the race to produce more, not to produce more 
efficiently in a marginal sense. 
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become either less widespread or less rigid as goods 
became more plentiful. As has been argued in this 
paper, planning is less important as a system of allo- 
cating resources to producers or consumers than as a 
means of increasing production through such allocation. 
The system is a technique, not an end goal. Since it 
is still just as desirable to increase production (there 
is certainly no possibility of over-production), plan- 
ning will continue as heretofore. If anything, it 
will be intensified, since it will cover a wider field of 
goods, since more goods will be produced and since 
there will be correspondingly more processes to be 
“‘planned’’—in short, since the entire economy will 
be larger. But though planning may be only a means 
to greater production, the technique still involves a 
detailed series of decisions as to what is to be pro- 
duced. If the production processes are not to become 
more flexible as the quantity of consumer goods gets 
larger, the entire burden of expanded production will 
fall on the sector of distribution. As consumers be- 
come more selective in their choice, retail and whole- 
sale stocks are likely to swell in size and some lines 
probably will not sell at all. Eventually, then, the 
Soviet economic system will have to pay a great deal 
more attention both in practice and in theory to the 
problem of distributing this larger and more varied 
volume of consumer goods. 

Thorough-going anti-planners may feel that a lack 
of logical relationship between production and con- 
sumption, and between production and distribution, 
would make little difference in the Soviet economy in 
view of the illogicality of the whole system. This is 
not the case. Even today poor or unnecessary pro- 
duction—whether in the form of shoddy goods de- 
livered to other producers or poor quality consumer 
goods—is detected rather quickly (although less 
efficiently and directly than in free economies, where 
profits play the part of an economic meter). If for no 
other reason than to protect themselves, the clients of 
a factory guilty of poor or uneconomical production 
must protest; otherwise they might in turn be held 
responsible. This kind of sensitivity will be far 
greater when consumer goods are produced in larger 
quantities, and when a larger sector of the economy 
and of the available investment capital is devoted to 
the production of such goods. 

In sum, the Soviet system of distribution must 
change its character and nature entirely. Overnight 
it must become a full-fledged partner to production, 
equally subject to the principle of khozraschot. There 
will have to be a different, more flexible price system 
for the commodities held by wholesalers and retailers. 
Goods which prove difficult to sell—probably because 











they are too expensive—will have to be reduced in 
price. At present, services and goods are priced 
arbitrarily on a system of cost plus turnover tax, 
designed very often to put goods beyond the reach 
of most buyers as well as to bring in revenue. Thus 
this discriminatory pricing has a purpose which is 
not primarily economic but social. However, in 
the situation which we are envisaging, goods will 
price themselves to some extent; with greater abun- 
dance, relatively expensive goods will not be sold 
easily, stock may accumulate, and the goods in 
question may then be reduced in price—not primarily 
to encourage people to buy more but to enable the 
agencies of distribution to clear their stock and obtain 
money to purchase other stock. It is very possible 
that money borrowed to permit inventory purchases 
also will have a price. This charge would be nothing 
else than our old friend the interest rate under a new 
socialist guise. It would discourage distributing 
agencies from holding excess inventories, for it would 
tend to increase their costs and hold down their 
profits, just as in free enterprise economies. 

Here is a very important point. As noted earlier, 
the principle of paying interest on borrowed capital 
is rarely applied in the Soviet economy today:"® as a 
factor in decision-making (planning) it is quite 
irrelevant. As long as choice among various produc- 
tion programs is made without regard to costs and is 
only based upon the social values of the planners, the 
interest rate is of no importance. The social gain is 
held to outweigh any economic inefficiencies inherent 
in investment plans.’7_ But in the distributional situa- 
tion just outlined, there can be no escape from it. 
While production can go on being “‘socialist,’’ distri- 
bution will be forced to shed its ** automatic’”’ socialist 
character. There are a variety of ways in which this 
new distributional system could function. The pres- 


16 For discussions of the Soviet price system, see: Naum Jasny, 
The Soviet Price System, and Soviet Prices of Producers’ Goods, Stanford 
University Press, (Stanford, Calif.), 1951 and 1952; Harry Schwartz, 
Russia's Soviet Economy, Syracuse University Book Store, (Syracuse, 
N. Y.), 1949. 

* 16 Short-term development loans to factories carry interest, as do 
loans from private individuals to the state. As stated earlier, credit 
for wholesale stockholding and distribution does not. 

17 No less an authority than Stalin has admitted that Soviet invest- 
ment decisions, by our standards of economic rationality, have been 
uneconomic. In the work cited above, he unequivocally states that 
if Soviet investment decisions are analyzed on the basis of economic 
tather than political considerations (in his terminology, if the law 
of value regulated the proportions of labor distribution), it is ‘‘hard 
to understand why light industry is not developed in our country at 
top speed as the most profitable industry, in preference to heavy 


industry, which is often less profitable and occasionally quite 
unprofitable.” 


ent dominance of wholesalers over retailers, the former 
very strong, the latter relatively weak, will probably 
continue unaffected. But the choice problems facing 
the consumer may be passed on to the wholesalers— 
that is, the distributional agencies. As these become 
more important in the economic structure, they may 
obtain some say in what goods they will take, and 
perhaps they may be allowed to have some say in 
price. This does not mean that they will set the price 
at which they will buy, but rather that the authori- 
ties may take into account the heretofore neglected 
distributional side in pricing goods. Thus, in a 
strictly Soviet fashion, wholesalers and retailers to 
some extent may govern the price of the goods they 
purchase and put into stock for resale to consumers. 
In any case, the consumer will have imposed himself 
structurally on Soviet economic planning. 

It is too early to speculate on what other forms the 
the expression of consumer choice might take. It is 
clear that we are faced with a new phenomenon, 
which can best be described as ‘‘socialism’’ in an 
era of plenty—a situation and a system rather differ- 
ent from that in the Soviet Union today. The present 
system already contains the seeds of the proposed 
future. For example, in one common deviation from 
planning today, producers’ profits—which are closely 
related to consumer sovereignty—govern certain 
limited problems of production. The situation oc- 
curs when factories producing a whole line of goods 
have an overall target covering a number of their 
different products. In this case the manager can 
juggle the quantities of each item to be produced in 
order to win himself a production bonus. Even 
when targets for each individual product are set 
down, evidence shows that managers of multiple- 
goods factories often choose to over-fulfill their plans 
in some aspects and under-fulfill them in others. 
It also is expedient at times for the factory (as op- 
posed to the manager himself) to juggle the plans 
and risk the wrath of the controlling agencies in 
order to show better fiscal results. Deliberate over- 
fulfillment here, deliberate under-fulfillment there, 
have proved to be profitable in particular cases. 
These instances increasingly will become the general 
rule in the situation where consumer sovereignty is 
more capable of making itself felt. 

In addition to the choice between different products, 
the consumer will have a fundamental choice between 
consuming and investing. Until now the Soviet 
authorities have assumed—and rightly—that if in- 





18 See J. Berliner, “‘Blat is Higher than Stalin!,"” Problems of Com- 
munism, January-February 1954, Vol. 3, No. 1. 
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vestment was not forced in one way or another, the 
worker would have no incentive to save, but would 
try to put all of his wages into scarce consumer goods. 
Accordingly, the state has been careful to give the 
consumer only a very small part of the value of the 
national income, and even then has taken back a big 
chunk of the consumer’s nominal income in the form 
of a heavy turnover tax. The new policy calls not 
only for more but for cheaper consumer goods. That 
means. lower rates of turnover tax. That in turn 
means less capital available for investment and there- 
fore a reduced volume of investment. Where is 
capital for investment in the short run to come from? 
Cin the long run, production costs may decrease more 
rapidly than the relative decline in the yield from 
turnover tax.) 

As the solution for these problems is sought, it is 
possible that the conception of a rate of interest may 
find its way even into the area of production. An- 
other factor might bring about the same result. At 
present the biggest item of tax in the Soviet Union 
is paid by the consumer as a penalty for consuming— 
the above-mentioned turnover tax, which is calculated 
at its maximum in consumer goods and at its minimum 
in producers’ goods. In the new era, the consumer 
may well have to pay for the greater part he plays in 
the planning process through the introduction of a 
rate of interest calculated into the stocking costs of 
wholesalers as well as retailers. This can operate 
as efficiently as a turnover tax; the important thing 
is that investment be channeled into efficient projects, 
not the particular means by which it is channeled. 
Thus a more consumer-conscious planning in industry 
may be compensated for by a more discriminatory 
pricing for certain types of goods. The latter is not 


far removed from our own ideas of risk, risk-taking 
and speculating. 

Other such problems which arise in free enterprise 
systems are bound to creep into the Soviet economy, 
and it is conceivable that over a period of time that 
economy will begin to change more and more—too 
slowly to be noticeable at a given moment but none- 
theless inexorably. To decide the nature of these 
changes would be pure speculation at this stage. 
One point, however, must be emphasized: however 
far such a metamorphosis might go, it need not alter 
planning one jot. Planning, if the reader accepts the 
author's earlier analysis, is merely a means to increase 
production. It will continue unabated because the 
need to raise production will be more important than 
ever. Now there must be bread and cake. Whether 
the Soviet economy is in fact in a position to support 
both increased consumer demands and continued in- 
vestment demands is a moot question with which 
this paper is not concerned. But if consumer demand 
is to be met to a greater extent than under the Stalin- 
ist regime, Soviet economic planning and its methods 
are bound to change somewhat. This must bring in 
its train a revaluation of communist economic theory 
which may have very important effects on theoretical 
Marxism in general. In turn, there may well be 
changes in other areas besides economics, and very 
possibly an altered pattern of power in the Soviet 
Union. Undoubtedly the present political hierarchy 
will attempt to prevent this chain reaction from going 
too far. Whether they can do so remains to be seen. 
Certainly only the first wedge in the old system has 
been made, but there is good reason to feel that more 
change will come. 


The Purge: Permanent Sovtet Institution 


By Herbert S. Dinerstein 


Editor's Note: Recent history establishes that changes in political 
alignment in the Soviet Union and its satellites still are made by 
the method of the purge. In the most recent purge—that in 
Soviet Georgia—more than 3,000 members of the Communist Party 
in that Soviet Socialist Republic were expelled during the last 
year and a half, according to a speech in February 1954 by V. P. 
Mzhavanadze, the new first secretary of the Central Committee of 
the Georgian Communist Party, at a Congress. Later Soviet re- 
ports said that an additional 1,000 have been purged in Georgia. 


HE recent purges in the Soviet Union and its 
satellites in Eastern Europe—some of which 
began even before Stalin’s death—have directed atten- 
tion once more to the peculiarly totalitarian institu- 
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A study of the list of deputies elected in March to the Supreme 
Soviet also indicates that about 10 percent of the members of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
elected in October 1952 already have been purged from power. 
Earlier purges had displaced leaders appointed by Stalin in six of 
the 16 Soviet Republics—Moldavia, Kazakhstan, Armenia, Georgia, 
Azerbaijan, and the Ukraine. The following article discusses the 
utilization of the purge as a permanent institution in the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. 


tion—the political purge. Relegating a ruling group 
to obscurity, or even eliminating it, has characterized 
many political upheavals, including the Puritan 
Revolution in England, the French Revolution, and 
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to an extent the American Revolution. Such ‘‘blood- 
letting,”"’ unpleasant, cruel, and undiscriminating as 
it frequently has been, is often justified in terms of the 
progress and undeniable improvements which have 
followed. ‘“‘You cannot make an omelet without 
breaking eggs,’’ is a common phrase of reference. 

But there is a sharp and significant difference be- 
tween the eclipse of ruling groups carried through 
during a revolution and the utilization of the purge 
as a permanent institution. In the historic revolu- 
tions of western Europe, the new governments legiti- 
mized themselves and thenceforward provided for an 
orderly transfer of power from one group to another. 
The transfer of power in democratic countries means 
of course the replacement of one ruling group by 
another, but it does not result in the liquidation of 
the displaced group. 

Why, then, must the Soviet government and the 
states it controls eliminate political opposition— 
rather than merely retiring it from positions of power? 
A totalitarian government, by its very nature, is in- 
capable of the latter course of action. Inademocracy, 
defeated officials can return to private pursuits, for 
the state controls only a part of society, and there 
are places outside its domain where rejected political 
leaders can be active. But in a society where all 
aspects of life are directed by the state, the only possi- 
ble course is the purging of unwanted political 
officials. 

This article will examine the types of purges em- 
ployed in the U. S. S. R. to meet various political 
necessities and the Soviet system of rule by purge. 

Of the different varieties of Soviet purge the most 
familiar—if not the most common—is the famous 
purge of the party in the 1930’s which culminated in 
a mass purge of the army, the intelligentsia, the bu- 
reaucracy, and finally the secret police itself. Why 
did Stalin initiate and carry through this enormous 
liquidation which must have cost the Soviet Union 
dearly in strength? The answer seems to lie in 
Stalin’s concept of the nature of the communist party. 
By the time Stalin died he had completed the thorough 
transformation of the party. At Lenin’s funeral 
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Stalin already indicated his notion of the best source 
for party personnel: 


We Communists are people of a special mold. We are made of 
special material . . . It is not given to all to be members of such 
a Party. It isnot given to all to withstand the stresses and storm 
that accompanies membership in such a Party. Sons of the working 
class, sons of poverty and struggle, sons of incredible deprivation 
and heroic effort—these are the ones who must first of all be members 
of such a Party. 


At Lenin’s funeral, then, Stalin announced that 
there would be no room in the future communist party 
for men with Lenin’s background. Did not Lenin 
come from a comfortable family which had been 
admitted to the minor nobility? Stalin had to elimi- 
nate the Old Bolsheviks not only because of the non- 
proletarian origin of many of them, but also because 
he himself had not created them. He could tolerate 
no one in the party who was not completely dependent 
on him. Naturally this included all the party figures 
who had overshadowed him in importance in his 
early career. 


Stalin pursued this program with infinite caution 
and patience. ‘‘He is a man who eats a cherry in 
three bites,’’ it was said of him. Until 1938 Stalin 
did not conclusively finish his consolidation of power, 
begun in 1924. The dramatic culmination of this 
long process was the series of treason trials of 1936, 
1937, and 1938. Besides these three public trials 
there were several secret trials and many trials in the 
provincial centers. Persons who had held the most 
important positions were eliminated. All the mem- 
bers of Lenin’s Politburo were eliminated, except 
Stalin and Trotsky (Trotsky was made the chief de- 
fendant in absentia and murdered in Mexico City).! 
Besides names well known outside the Soviet Union, 
such as Bukharin, Zinoviev, Radek, Rykov and 
Tomsky, there were many others well known within 
the U. S. S. R. They included one premier, several 
vice-premiers, two ex-chiefs of the Comintern, the 
chief of the General Staff, the chief Political Com- 
missar of the Army, the Supreme Commanders of 
nearly all the military districts, nearly all the Soviet 
ambassadors in Europe and Asia, and most of the 





1 See General Leandro A. Sanchez Salazar, Murder in Mexico, 
Secker and Warburg, London, 1950, for a convincing account by the 
then head of the Mexican police. 
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governmental and party chiefs in the national re- 
publics.? 

The ‘‘confessions’’ of the chief figures at the three 
treason trials have been explained by several ex- 
communists who either lived through the purges 
themselves or knew persons who had. These ac- 
counts agree that the accused confessed as a last 
service to the party. They were not guilty of the 
crimes with which they were charged, but they 
agreed that if they had carried out their opposition 
to its logical conclusion they would have ended 
their careers as enemies of the Soviet Union. Rather 
than die silently and unnoticed, they permitted their 
deaths to serve the purposes of the party which no 
longer had any need of them. 


ASCINATING as is the examination of the mo- 
tives of the most prominent Old Bolsheviks who 
confessed at the trials, it should not deflect attention 
from the mass purge that accompanied and followed 
the treason trials. For every person who confessed 
and had a public trial, there were literally thousands 
who were interrogated in the cellars of the NKVD 
(the secret police) and executed or given a post-dated 
death sentence by being sent to a concentration camp. 
This mass purge presented several important inno- 
vations in Soviet society. First, it was the largest 
onslaught on the communist party to that date. 
Originally the secret police had not been permitted 
to have informers within the party and only took 
action against party members after the party had ex- 
cluded them and handed them over to the police 
authorities for punishment. In the middle 1920's, 
however, Stalin changed the original practice and 
permitted the police to recruit and use informers 
within the party. In the hysteria of the mass purges, 
the informers understood they would improve their 
own chances of survival if they provided their quota 
of victims to the NKVD. Each person who was 
arrested was forced to name his ‘‘ accomplices in the 
conspiracy,’’ and the purge thus spread in ever- 
widening circles. 

The very massiveness of the purge worked a change 
in its technique. Surviving witnesses are in general 
agreement that physical torture was not used in the 
examination and interrogation of the main figures at 
the treason trials. The combination of isolation, 
extremely long periods of interrogation, and deprival 
of sleep was sufficient to break the spirit of many of 
the Old Bolsheviks. (Many of course were too 
tough to break under this pressure and were liquidated 


21. Deutscher, Stalin, A Political Biography, Oxford University 
Press, London, 1949, p. 372. 
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without public trial.) The borderline between this 
kind of pressure and actual physical torture is fine, 
but it was not transgressed in the case of the few im- 
portant figures in the treason trials. Pat away from 
the center, where literally millions passed through the 
hands of the secret police, there was not time for 
the refined and time-consuming employment of psy- 
chological methods. The police officers, who them- 
selves were being purged toward the end, were under 
heavy pressure to demonstrate their vigilance. They 
therefore employed physical torture on a mass scale. 

The purge extended far beyond the party. The 
higher ranks of the army, starting with the civil war 
hero, Tukhachevsky, were liquidated. This was 
followed by an extensive purge of the middle and 
lower officer ranks. The purge extended beyond the 
army and the party to the non-party intelligentsia. 
The only class that remained relatively immune was 
the peasantry—which had had its turn in the period 
of collectivization. 

Of great importance, but little known outside the 
Soviet Union, was the purge of the secret police itself, 
which was more thorough than any other. This fact 
casts serious doubt on the generalization often made 
that the secret police is the true master of the U. S. S.R. 
The secret police is the most important instrument in 
the control of the Soviet State, but it is only a tool, 
not the motive force. The fact that Yagoda, Yezhov, 
Beria—all heads of the secret police—have left the 
scene in disgrace documents this point. 

The purge of the secret police in 1938 was officially 
explained as a liquidation of enemies of the people 
who had infiltrated into the police and perpetrated 
injustices against the people’s democracy. The 
promise was almost explicitly made that there would 
be no more mass purges. Interestingly enough, this 
promise has been kept more or less. After 1938 the 
logic of Soviet political thinking no longer required 
such a massive and indiscriminate purge. Except for 
a few of the top leaders and some Old Bolsheviks, 
preserved to ornament speakers’ platforms at festive 
occasions, almost all the Old Bolsheviks were exter- 
minated.* All of Stalin’s competitors, potential or 
actual, were gone. Most party members had joined 
Stalin or had made their careers under him. Now 
there are no longer any true ideological factions with- 
in the party—and there is no need for a mass purge. 





8 At the Seventeenth Party Congress in 1934, 80 percent were Old 
Bolsheviks (who had joined the party before 1919) and 20 percent 
were ‘‘new"’ Bolsheviks; in 1939, at the Nineteenth Party Congress, 
only 19 percent were Old Bolsheviks. See Samuel N. Harper and 
Ronald Thompson, The Government of the Soviet Union, D. Van 
Nostrand Company, second edition, New York, 1949. 
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As the revolution has matured, the party has become 
more uniform in texture, and there are no longer 
whole parts of the party which are suspect and must 
be eliminated. 


Pp’ RTY purges today are of a different order. Now 
they are directed toward tightening up the ranks 
and improving efficiency. For instance, on the eve 
of the Nineteenth Party Congress in October 1952, a 
purge of county and province party leaders began. 
It was clear from the tone of the accusations that 


these people were losing their jobs and being trans- 
ferred to less important posts, but it seemed equally 
clear that this purge would not involve millions like 
the great purge of the 1930’s. Nevertheless, the 
party must repeatedly be purged to preserve the at- 
mosphere of tension and uncertainty considered most 
productive of activity at high intensity. 

The necessity for periodic purges of the police also 
continues. Police activity—and equally important, 
the threat of police activity—is the instrument by 
which the top leadership controls the country. But 
instruments may be used by anyone. It is always 
possible that the police may wish to transform them- 
selves from the instruments of power into the wielders 
of power. Possibly Beria’s fall is explained by the 
fear that he sought to become—or was already be- 
coming—a wielder of power, rather than a tool. 

How can the police be discouraged from having such 
treasonous thoughts? Intimidation and constant fear 
is a method which has proved its effectiveness in 
Soviet society. Under Soviet conditions a purge has 
the result of alienating the members of an institution 
from one another. Because of mutual fear and 
suspicion, members, called upon to denounce one 
another, restrict their relationships to pure business. 
In a purge situation, where even one’s best friend 
cannot be trusted, an invitation to join a conspiracy 
is viewed more than ever as a trap. When the 
secret policeman feels the same helplessness that he 
has imposed on the population, then he is secure, as 
far as the state is concerned. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in the tense 
times preceding and following Stalin’s death the So- 
viet secret police was subjected to severe purging. 
Sometime in 1952 Abakumov, the head of the more 
important part of the secret police, the Ministry of 
State Security, dropped from sight. Presumably when 
he fell, others did. In January 1953, when Soviet 
doctors were arrested and accused of the medical 
murder of two high Soviet officials, the lack of vigi- 


lance of the security police was adduced as a cause. 





Presumably a purge followed. After Stalin’s death, 
Beria was given direct control of the secret police, 
and he ‘‘discovered’’ that the whole doctors’ plot was 
a fabrication of enemies of the state within the secret 
police. A purge of the police at the center and in the 
republics followed. Still later Beria was denounced 
as an enemy of the people, and it is assumed that 
another purge of the police is in progress. This con- 
tinual pressure on the police in the critical period of 
the transfer of power serves to splinter that institution 
and render it impotent to harm the political leaders 
who are in process of consolidating their positions. 


BVIOUSLY the Soviet leaders consider that 

purges of the main instruments of the state—the 
apparats—are of crucial significance. But the purge 
of whole layers of the population also plays a signifi- 
cant role in the political behavior of the masses. 
The technique of liquidating whole population groups 
has become all too familiar in recent history. The 
Soviet concept of the necessity and utility of liquidat- 
ing population groups, however, is sufficiently dis- 
tinctive to command attention. 

The special Soviet meaning of the word “‘liquida- 
tion’’ must be made clear. Liquidation may mean 
physical annihilation, but it does not necessarily 
have that connotation. In liquidating what are 
considered to be untrustworthy groups, the Soviets 
are interested in eliminating them as a political factor. 
This may or may not necessitate physical liquidation. 
Execution, dispersal and exile, or imprisonment, may 
be employed, depending upon the circumstances. 
The history of the last decade provides examples of 
all these techniques. 

When the Soviet Union imprisoned several thousand 
Polish officers in 1939, the question of their ultimate 
disposition arose. The Soviet leaders knew that 
pride in nationality was an important force in Polish 
life and that the Polish officer class was nationalistic 
and therefore anti-communist and anti-Soviet. Al- 
though the future of Poland was unclear at that time, 
the Soviets felt that the chances for a communist 
Poland would be greatly enhanced if this group no 
longer existed. Their dispersal over the Soviet 
Union would not be a definitive solution, for they 
would be a dissatisfied element and would always seek 
to return home. From the Soviet point of view, 
liquidation of this potentially dangerous group re- 
quired execution.* 


‘ The Poles have demonstrated beyond question that the NKVD, 
not the Nazis, were responsible for the Katyn massacre. See 
Joseph Czapski, The Inhuman Land, Chatto and Windus, London, 
1951. 
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Another similar problem arose with the minority 
nationalities of the Soviet Union during World War 
II. When the Germans occupied a large part of 
Soviet territory early in the war, they found collabo- 
rators as they did almost everywhere else. But 
collaboration in the Soviet Union differed greatly 
from that in the rest of Europe. Dissatisfaction 
with the pre-war regime was so much deeper in the 
Soviet Union that much greater expectations were 
placed on the Nazis there than elsewhere. These 
hopes were crushed, but many of the minority na- 
tionalities of the Soviet Union, as well as many of 
the Russians themselves, worked for and with the 
Nazis; some willingly for a time, some under duress. 
When the Soviet armies reconquered their own terri- 
tory, they punished the peoples they considered most 
tainted by collaboration. Thus’ the Chechens (a 
Caucasian mountain people), the Tatars from the 
Crimea, and the Kalmyks (descendants of a Mongol 
nomadic group which had settled along the Volga 
in the seventeenth century) were all dissolved as 
nationalities and dispersed. The Volga Germans 
(who had settled in Russia in the eighteenth century) 
never had a chance to collaborate with the Germans; 
they were liquidated at the very beginning of the 
war. The Soviets furnished an explanation in the 
case of the Crimean Tatars and the Chechens: ‘‘The 
bulk of the population . . . failed to oppose the 
actions of these traitors [who collaborated with the 
Germans].’’ ® 

The Soviet leaders knew that all the members of 
these nationalities had not been disloyal, that some 
deeply regretted placing their hopes on the Nazis. 
But the Soviet leaders were not primarily interested 
in revenge; political prophylaxis was their main pur- 
pose. Dispersing these peoples to the remote corners 
of the Soviet Union ensured that they would present 
no political dangers in the future. In this case 
liquidation meant the annihilation of the nationality, 
but not the annihilation of individuals. 

This policy of liquidating groups is not applied 
only to non-Russians. During the war many Soviet 
citizens were taken captive by the German armies or 
sent to Germany as forced laborers. Some of these 
chose service with the Germans voluntarily, and 
many more, once they found themselves forced to 
serve the Germans, were hopeful of what the alliance 
might bring. From the point of view of the Soviet 
security authorities, a/] were suspect. Only frag- 
mentary information is available on the fate of these 
millions of displaced persons who returned to the 


5 Pravda, June 28, 1946. 
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U. S. S. R., but what is known is consistent with 
general Soviet practice. These persons were put 
through a very severe screening on their return to the 
Soviet Union; some were imprisoned; others were not 
permitted to return to their former homes; and all 
continue to live under suspicion. 


N EVEN more interesting case is that of Soviet 

partisans who fought the Germans. Why should 
these people, who were so highly praised during the 
war, need purging and liquidation? Simply because, 
in the Soviet view, the great bulk of the partisans 
was made up of untrustworthy elements—they had 
not evacuated themselves eastward when the Soviet 
armies retreated. Of course it was physically im- 
possible for the 50,000,000 people who remained 
under German occupation to have moved eastward, 
but undoubtedly some had remained behind willingly. 
Who were they? Many of the partisans were made 
up of units of the Soviet Army which had been cut 
off and could not make their way back to their own 
lines. Had they really not been able to get back, or 
had they remained behind hoping to live well under 
the Germans and then only later becoming partisans 
when the full enormity of German occupation policy 
became apparent? Furthermore, after 1942 the Soviet 
partisan groups actively recruited new members from 
Soviet forces serving the Germans as police troops. 
Perhaps most important of all, the partisans had 
become accustomed to a freer life and had be- 
come skillful in the technique of illegal life. For 
this variety of reasons the partisans were not good 
security risks and had to be liquidated. As the Soviet 
armies advanced, the partisans were simply incor- 
porated into the front-line infantry and sent into 
batrle with little training and poor weapons. The 
great bulk perished. As dead heroes they presented 
no political problems. 

A more limited kind of purge has been in progress 
against the Jews of the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
leaders doubt the loyalty of the Jews. First, many 
Jews in the U.S.S.R. have relatives abroad, espe- 
cially in the United States, with whom they corre- 
sponded until quite recently. In the Soviet view, this 
guarantees the existence of espionage contacts. Sec- 
ond, many Jews in the Soviet Union are members of 
the intelligentsia who are presumed to be somewhat 
less loyal than other classes. Third, the creation of 
the state of Israel has raised the question of dual 
loyalties, and Israel's basically free world orientation 
raises the presumption that in case of war the Jews 
might not be completely loyal. It would be lack of 
““foresight’’—in the Soviet view—to wait for a war 
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to find out if this suspicion is well grounded. Al- 
though pressure on the Jews has diminished since 
Stalin’s death, it would not be surprising if most 
Soviet Jews were moved into the Asiatic part of the 
Soviet Union. There is ample precedent for such a 
program. 


HUS the purge has various uses within the Soviet 

Union. It keeps party and police ranks taut and 
under control; it is used against groups which are po- 
tentially hostile and against groups which are con- 
sidered openly hostile. Given the extensive use of 
the purge within so many spheres of Soviet life, it 
follows that liquidation occupies and will continue 
to occupy a prominent place in the satellite countries 
as well. 

Paradoxically from the point of view of observers 
outside the Soviet orbit, and quite properly from the 
Soviet point of view, the communist parties in the 
satellite countries have suffered heavily from purges. 
The Soviet attitude toward communist parties outside 
the U.S.S.R., particularly in Eastern Europe, goes 
far to explain the present situation of those parties 
in the satellite countries. Almost from the begin- 
ning, and certainly since the 1930's, the leaders in 
the Kremlin have had a very low opinion of non- 
Soviet communist parties. None of these parties had 
the ability to take power by itself (with the exception 
of the Yugoslav and the Chinese parties in the after- 
math of war). Ex-members have argued quite con- 
vincingly that it was Soviet policy and direction 
which emasculated these parties and deprived them 
of whatever opportunities they might have had. Be 
that as it may, communist parties outside the Soviet 
Union have been unable to take power on their own, 
and have earned all the contempt that Soviet leaders 
visit upon the weak. This applies especially to the 
communist parties of Eastern Europe. 


Communist parties in all the Eastern European 
countries (with the exception of Czechoslovakia) 
were either illegal or only semi-legal before those 
countries became satellites of the U.S.S.R. Since 
party members were living illegally in their own 
countries, they were even more subject to Soviet 
pressures than communists from countries where the 
party was not proscribed. Consequently, many of 
them served in Soviet espionage and other apparatuses. 
Their situation was further aggravated by the heavy 
penetration of enemy police agents into these 
illegal parties. To the Soviet contempt for the weak- 
ness of the parties was added the fear that they would 
be used by hostile intelligence services. Therefore, 





during the great purges in Russia itself, the Polish 
communist party was abolished and (according to 
Tito’s semi-official biography) the Yugoslav party 
was barely saved from a similar fate. Most members 
of foreign communist parties in the Soviet Union were 
purged. 

The course of World War II confirmed the Soviet 
leaders in their opinion of non-Soviet communists. 
They were bitterly disappointed in the failure of the 
German communist party to offer any real assistance 
during the war, but at the same time they were tardy 
and stingy in their support of the communist partisan 
movement in Yugoslavia. The Soviets very much 
feared any independent communist movement which 
would not be under their control. 

As the Soviet Army advanced into Eastern Europe 
it brought with it the emigre communists who had 
spent the war years in Moscow who had not been 
purged. These people immediately formed the com- 
munist parties which were eventually to control the 
countries in their entirety. These parties, then, were 
the only instrument the Soviets had at hand for the 
political control of these countries—a poor instru- 
ment, but the only one. Some party members had 
spent the war years in the West. According to the 
Soviet viewpoint, might not some of them really be 
agents of the western powers? Many of the Czech 
communists in particular had also spent the war in 
the West. Many of the communists in the satellite 
countries were ‘‘Spaniards,’’ that is, they had served 
in the International Brigade of the Loyalist Forces in 
Spain. In one way or another many of these Eastern 
European communist leaders had had earlier extensive 
contacts with non-Soviet circles and often had devel- 
oped deep resentments against the Soviet Union. 
Would it not be better to replace all these people, 
with their diverse pasts, by the younger generation 
which had grown up completely under Soviet control 
and owed so much to the Soviet masters? 

Prediction in politics is always risky, but it seems 
fairly safe to say that before the present communist 
leaders of the satellite countries live their normal 
span, they will be replaced by the younger generation. 
This process, which was inevitable from the Soviet 
point of view, was greatly hastened by the defection 
of Tito. From Tito’s own account, his defection was 
reluctant and forced by the impossible demands of the 
Soviet Union. He defected while he still had a good 
chance to resist Soviet pressure and remain inde- 
pendent. It is possible that had he postponed his 
departure from Soviet control for several years, he 
would have been unable to carry it off. 

As soon as the Soviet leaders recovered from the 
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shock of the loss of Yugoslavia, they bent every effort 
to prevent another such disaster. The Polish, Bul- 
garian, and Hungarian communist parties were purged 
at the top with elaborate show trials and confessions 


on the Russian model. The same process was carried 
out in Czechoslovakia, where Slansky and his follow- 
ers were labeled as enemies of the people and—a new 
twist—as Zionists. 

The overt use of anti-semitism by the Soviet leaders 
in Czechoslovakia was a novelty and requires some 
examination. Soviet leaders always have viewed 
anti-semitism as one of the backward survivals of 
capitalism (although some top Sovict leaders seem 
themselves to be anti-semitic). It is a prejudice to 
be uprooted or exploited as advantage dictates. In 
Eastern Europe, where there is some tradition of anti- 
semitism, the Soviets consider it clever to place the 
blame for the very difficult economic situation on the 
Jews. In Czechoslovakia, rumblings of a new anti- 
semitic drive have been heard. Premier Antonin 
Zapotocky, in a recent speech, blamed “‘ Zionism’’ 
and ‘‘Remnants of the Slansky and Sling groups’’ for 
Czech production failures, 


HATEVER the particular accusations the 
Soviets will make against the party leaders 
whom they liquidate—servants of capitalism, servants 
of Tito, nationalists, or anything else—the ultimate 
goal is clear: replacement of the present communist 
leadership in the satellite countries with the new 
generation. This process already has begun in North 
Korea, where the purged leaders were accused of being 
enemy agents. 
While it is relatively safe to predict that the leaders 
in Moscow will continue to employ the purge as a 
major instrument in the control of the satellite coun- 


trices now and in their eventual transformation into 
“socialist’’ countries, it is much more difficult to guess 
how successful this practice will prove outside the 
U. S. S. R. 

The Soviet leaders, like many people who have been 
very successful in one sphere, conceive of themselves 
as all wise. They feel that their understanding of 
their own people and their skill in making them do 
their will is equivalent to an understanding of all 
the peoples of the world. They really seem to be- 
lieve that mastery of the Marxist doctrine is mastery 
of all politics. Within the U. S. S. R., the Soviet 
leaders have shown considerable skill in starting 
purges and in stopping them or even reversing them 
when it was necessary. Attuned to their own people, 
the leaders can sense how far to push, when to terror- 
ize, and when to cajole by promises and by slight 
concessions. 

But in the satellite countries, the Moscow touch has 
not been so sure. Each satellite country is different; 
in each, the reaction to Soviet measures is different. 
Stalin’s death seems to have intensified this uncer- 
tainty. Germans, Czechs, and Hungarians have been 
emboldened to put pressure on their communist 
masters to gain concessions. In some cases they have 
enjoyed temporary success; in Hungary and in Poland 
the pace of the collectivization program has, at least 
early in 1954, been slowed down. 

But all these recent changes in the satellites, 
important and encouraging as they are, must not lead 
to vain hopes. The Soviet leaders have taken one 
step backward with the firm intention of taking two 
steps forward. Rule by purge may be suspended for a 
while, but it cannot be abandoned. It is the only 
system the Soviet rulers know. 


BOOK EXCERPT 


Constitutional Myths and Political Realities 


An excerpt from How Russia Is Ruled, by Merle Fainsod * 


Editor's Note: The present Soviet Constitution was preceded by 
two earlier ones—the Constitution of the Russian Socialist Feder- 
ated Soviet Republic (RSFSR), passed on July 10, 1918, and the 
Constitution of the U. S. S. R., ratified on January 31, 1924. In 
contrast to the first two constitutions which were predicated on 
the assumption that Russia was still torn by class-antagonisms, and 
that the Government therefore was to favor and reflect the interests 
of the dominant class, i. ¢., the ‘‘proletariat,’’ the ratification of 


N THE mid-thirties a new chapter in the constitu- 
tional history of the U. S. S. R. was suddenly 


*Published by Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1953. 
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the present constitution ostensibly coincided with the establish- 
ment of “‘socialism,’’ é. ¢., a “classless society.’” Consequently, 
past inequalities and restrictions supposedly had been abolished, 
and the Soviet people were informed that henceforth they were to 
be governed by ‘“‘the only thoroughly democratic Constitution in 
the world.’’ In the following excerpts, Prof. Fainsod describes 
the enactment and theoretical justification of the Soviet Constitu- 
tion. A review of the book appears on p. 40. 


unfolded. On February 1, 1935, the plenum of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party instructed 
Molotov to appear before the Seventh All-Union 

















Congress of Soviets and to suggest changes in the 
constitution directed toward: 

(a) Further democratization of the elective system—in the sense 
of substituting equal elections for elections not fully equal; direct 
elections for elections having multiple stages; and secret elections 
for elections which were open; and (b) making more precise the 
social-economic bases of the Constitution—in the sense of bringing 
the Constitution into conformity with the present correlation of 
class forces in the U. S. S. R. (the creation of new socialist industry, 


the liquidation of the kulaks, the confirmation of socialist property 
as the basis of Soviet society, etc.). 


The Congress of Soviets unanimously approved Molo- 
tov’s proposal, and its Central Executive Committee 
designated a Constitutional Commission headed by 
Stalin to draft the text of the new constitution. 
Among the members of the Commission were Bukharin 
and Radek [two leading members of the communist 
party, later executed—Ed.] who were shortly to 
discover the real value of the constitutional ‘‘safe- 
guards’’ which they were elaborating. 

On June 1, 1936, Stalin submitted a draft of the new 
constitution to a plenum of the Central Committee of 
the Party. The plenum approved and ordered the 
convocation of an Extraordinary All-Union Congress 
of Soviets to ratify the constitution. Meanwhile, 
some unusual steps were taken. On June 12, 1936, 
the draft of the constitution was published, and the 
citizenry of the Soviet Union was invited to engage 
in a nation-wide discussion of its contents. 
for amendment invited. In the 
Vishinsky: 

The draft was read with delight and discussed in all the industrial 
and transport enterprises, in sovkhozes and kolkhozes, and in govern- 
ment offices. . . . The Soviet people greeted the appearance of the 
draft of the new U. S. S. R. Constitution with enormous enthusiasm 
and approved it with one accord.! 


Proposals 


were words of 


It was evident that Stalin was anxious to have the 
world note that a discussion was proceeding and that 
the people of the Soviet Union ‘‘approved’’ the work 
of their leaders. On November 25, 1936, the Extraor- 
dinary Eighth All-Union Congress of Soviets assem- 
bled, and Stalin appeared personally before it to 
present a final draft of the constitution which incorpo- 
rated some of the suggestions which had emerged in 
the course of the discussion. On December 5, 1936, 
the final text of the constitution was unanimously 
approved by the Congress. 

Stalin’s speech before the Congress provided at 
least a partial clue to the motives which inspired the 
revision of the constitution and the large-scale mass 
discussion that accompanied it. Stalin began his 

' Andrei Y. Vishinsky, The Law of the Soviet State. Translated by 
Hugh W. Babb, The Macmillan Co., New York, 1948, p. 122. 


address by pointing out that a new constitution was 
necessary in order to bring the fundamental law into 
conformity with the social and economic changes 
that had taken place in the Soviet Union since 1924. 
The developments which he stressed were the sociali- 
zation of industry under the Five Year Plans after the 
mixed economy of the New Economic Policy (NEP), 
the collectivization of agriculture, the liquidation of 
the kulaks, and the emergence of the collective farm 
system. As a result of these changes, he claimed, 
the class structure of the Soviet Union had been trans- 
formed. Landlords, kalaks, capitalists, and merchants 
had been eliminated. There remained only workers, 
peasants, and the intelligentsia, all joined together 
in a harmonious pattern of common interest. ‘“The 
new Constititution. .”” Stalin stated, “‘proceeds 
from the fact that there are no longer any antagonistic 
classes in society; that society consists of two friendly 
classes, of workers and peasants; that it is these 
classes, the laboring classes, that are in power.’ ? 
Hence, argued Stalin, it was possible to introduce 
universal suffrage without any restrictions and with- 
out any disfranchised classes. Hence, it was also 
possible to abolish inequality between workers and 
peasants, to eliminate indirect elections and the sys- 
tem of weighting the votes of urban workers more 
heavily than the votes of the rural peasantry. Hence, 
it became possible to have secret elections because all 
classes were solid in their loyalty to the regime. He 
paused briefly to deflate the arguments of critics that 
the draft constitution changed nothing since it left 
the monopoly of the communist party unimpaired. 
He stated: 
I must admit that the draft of the new Constitution . . . preserves 
unchanged the present leading position of the Communist Party of 
the U.S.S.R. . . . In the U.S.S.R. only one party can exist, the 
Communist Party, which courageously defends the interests of 
the workers and peasants to the very end. 
The party, he argued, was the custodian of the inter- 
ests of the working masses; it provided ‘democracy 
for the working people, i. e., democracy for all. . . 
That is why I think the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 
is the only thoroughly democratic Constitution in 
the world.”’ ® 

The real significance of this exercise in casuistry 
became evident toward the end of Stalin’s speech when 
he dealt with the value of the new constitution as a 
weapon of Soviet foreign policy: 

The international significance of the new Constitution . . . can 
hardly be exaggerated. 


2 Stalin, ““On the New Constitution’’ in Problems of Leninism, 
llth ed., Foreign Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 1940, 
p. 571. 

8 Ibid., pp. 578-579. 
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Today, when the turbid wave of fascism is bespattering the so- 
cialist movement of the working class and besmirching the demo- 
cratic strivings of the best people in the civilized world, the new 
Constitution of the U. S.S.R. will be an indictment against fascism, 
declaring that socialism and democracy are invincible. The new 
Constitution of the U. S. S. R. will give moral assistance and real 
support to all those who are today fighting fascist barbarism.‘ 


This was the period of popular fronts when the Soviet 
Union was seeking to pacify liberal opinion in the 
so-called capitalist democracies, when it was preach- 
ing collective security and trying to organize a system 
of pacts and alliances against Hitler and his allies. 
The Soviet Constitution of 1936 and the large-scale 
discussion which attended its adoption were designed 
to persuade the Western democracies that the Soviet 
Union was a true democracy or that it was at least 
moving in a democratic direction and that it enjoyed 
the full support of the Soviet peoples. In the larger 
context of Soviet foreign policy, one of the major 
objectives of the 1936 essay in Soviet constitution- 
making appears to have been the desire to forge a 
common bond with the Western powers in resisting 
Nazi, Fascist, and Japanese aggression. The Great 
Purge which followed hard on the heels of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution destroyed much of its effect, 
and the alliance which it sought to cement did not 
come until the Nazi attack on the Soviet Union. 


Soviet Elections 


HE chapter in the constitution on the electoral 

system provides for universal, direct, and equal 
suffrage and the secret ballot (Article 134). It 
establishes the minimum age for voting as eighteen 
and guarantees the right to vote to all except ‘insane 
persons and persons who have been convicted by a 
court of law and whose sentences include deprivation 
of electoral rights’’ (Article 135). ‘‘The right to 
nominate candidates,’’ according to Article 141, ‘‘is 
secured to public organizations and societies of the 
working people: Communist Party organizations, 
trade unions, cooperatives, youth organizations and 
cultural secieties.’” This equivocal statement, which 
merely lists the party as one of a number of public 
organizations which submit nominations, is apparent- 
ly designed to obscure the fact that Soviet voters are 
presented with a single slate of candidates chosen by 
the party in advance of the election. The constitu- 
tion also provides (Article 142) that deputies are 
liable to recall ‘‘upon decision of a majority of the 
electors,’ in fact such action depends on party 
initiative. Constitutional amendments require a ma- 
jority of two-thirds of the votes cast in each chamber 


$ Ibid., p. 589. 
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of the Supreme Soviet (Article 146). Since party 
discipline ensures unanimous votes, the leaders of the 
regime have encountered no difficulty in securing the 
enactment of any amendments which they deemed 
desirable Indeed, no negative vote has ever been 
registered against a constitutional amendment. 

The Soviet experiments in constitution-making and 
the elaborate paraphernalia of elections and meetings 
of Soviets which they have produced raise interesting 
questions concerning the role of these institutions in 
a one-party dictatorship. To the observer who ap- 
proaches Soviet elections from the viewpoint of 
Western parliamentarianism, they seem a meaningless 
show in which the Soviet voter is presented with no 
alternative except to endorse a slate of candidates 
designated by the party leadership. Why does the 
regime go to great expense to hold elections, and why 
does it exert tremendous pressure to drive its people 
to the polls to ratify foreordained choices? Are not 
elections a superfluous and dispensable luxury in a 
totalitarian system? 

The leaders of the Soviet regime do not think so. 
In their view, to quote Vishinsky: 

The Soviet election system is a mighty instrument for further 
educating and organizing the masses politically, for further strength- 
ening the bond between the state mechanism and the masses, and 
for improving the state mechanism and grubbing out the remnants 
of bureaucratism. 

The elections show ‘‘ that the entire population of the 
land of the Soviets are completely united in spirit.’’ ° 

These statements hint at the real functions of Soviet 
elections. They offer a dramatic occasion for a 
campaign of agitation and propaganda on behalf of 
the Soviet system. In the words of Kultura i Zhign 
(Culture and Life), the journal of the Department of 
Agitation and Propaganda of the Central Committee 
of the Party: 

The tasks of Party organizations in preparing for the elections is 
to strengthen further the ties between Party and people, to ensure a 
new and mighty increase in the political activity and labor of the 
working people and to direct this activity toward fulfillment of the 
post-war Stalin Five Year Plan ahead of schedule. 

By concrete fact and example, Party organizations must show the 
advantages of the Soviet social and state system over the capitalist 
system and the superiority of Soviet democracy over bourgeois 
democracy. They must explain the great principles of the U.S. S.R. 
Constitution and the significance of the mighty motive forces of the 
Soviet system—Soviet patriotism, moral-political unity in Soviet 
society, the friendship of peoples in the U. S. S. R.6 

5 Vishinsky, p. 722. 

® See the editorial, ‘‘Vybory v Verkhovnyi Sovet SSSR i Zadachi 
Agitatsionno-Propagandistskoi Raboty’’ (Election to the USSR 
Supreme Soviet and the Problems of Agitation and Propaganda 
Work), Kultura i Zhizn, January 11, 1950, p. 1, as summarized and 


translated in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. Il, No. 
March 4, 1950, pp. 10-11. 
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Soviet elections serve as a form of national mobili- 
zation. Like the plebiscites under Napoleon and 
Hitler, they are intended to demonstrate, both to the 
world outside and the enemy within, that the people 
of the Soviet Union are solidly aligned with the 
regime. The announcement, for example, of the 
results of the 1950 elections to the U. S. S. R. Supreme 
Soviet solemnly proclaimed that 99.98 per cent of all 
eligible voters cast ballots in the elections and that 
99.73 per cent voted for ‘‘candidates of the Communist 
and non-party bloc’’ to the Council of the Union and 
99.72 per cent provided the same endorsement for 
candidates to the Council of Nationalities.? Not 
surprisingly, the statistical triumph was widely 
heralded in the Soviet press as a “‘majestic demon- 
stration of the unity of the Soviet people.’’® By 
manipulated unanimity, totalitarian regimes strive 
to create an impression of monolithic support and 
unshakeable strength. Effectively managed elections 
contribute to this end. 

Soviet elections are also designed to create an 
illusion of representation and participation in public 
affairs. Candidates meet with groups of voters, 
address them, and receive ‘‘instructions’’ from them 
which are ordinarily aimed at the elimination of 
bureaucratic shortcomings or at obtaining some 
improvement in local services and facilities such as 
a new school or hospital or a better water and elec- 
tric-power supply. Even though these instructions 
are confined within narrowly prescribed limits and 
can never be utilized to air any disagreement with 
the policies of the regime, they provide a channel 
through which localities may file their petitions 
of grievances. In this sense, they approximate a 
form of limited local representation. Since deputies 
are sometimes influential persons in their own right, 
they may intercede with the ministries to obtain 
some redress of grievances for the localities they 
represent. Such intervention has its boundaries. 
As one former deputy, P. K. Ignatov, noted philo- 
sophically in his memoirs, “‘One must accustom one- 





7 ““Soobshchenie Tsentralnoi Izbiratelnoi Komissii po Vyboram v 
Verkhovnyi Sovet SSSR ob Itogakh Vyborov 12 Marta 1950 goda i 
Personalnom Spiske Deputatov’’ (Statement of the Central 
Election Commission on the Election to the USSR Supreme Soviet, 
on the Results of the Election of March 12, 1950, and the Individual 
List of Deputies), Pravda, March 15, 1950, p. 1. 

®“Velichestvennaya Demonstratsiya Edinstva Sovetskovo Na- 
roda’’ (A Majectic Demonstration of the Unity of the Soviet People), 
Pravda, March 14, 1950, p. l. 

® For an example of such action, see P. K. Ignatov, “From a 
Deputy’s Memoirs,"’ Oktyabr (October), No. 1, January 1950, pp. 
138-154. Excerpts from this are translated in Current Digest of 
the Soviet Press, Vol. Il, No. 9, April 15, 1950, pp. 3-10. 


self to take a broad, government view of things and 
not to regard everything from Armavir’s narrow 
view.’ Since locality interests must defer to 
projects with higher priorities which are centrally 
determined, the role of the deputy as a spokesman for 
local interests has its defined limits. His first obli- 
gation is to follow the party directive and execute the 
commands of the party leadership. In the final 
analysis, the leaders of the regime visualize them- 
selves as the ultimate custodians of the interests of 
the Soviet electorate. 

The utilization of the Soviets as an instrument of 
governance has its own supporting rationalization. 
In the authoritative words of Stalin, the Soviets are 
a ‘‘transmission belt’’ linking the party with the 
masses, “‘organizations which rally the labouring 
masses . . . under the leadership of the party.’’™ 
They are also, according to Stalin: 

The most democratic and therefore the most authoritative organiza- 
tions of the masses, which facilitate to the utmost their participa- 
tion in the work of building up the new state and its administra- 
tion, and which bring into full play the revolutionary energy, 
initiative and creative abilities of the masses in the struggle for 


the destruction of the old order, in the struggle for the new, prole- 
tarian order.!? 


TRIPPED of their rhetorical flourishes, these state- 

ments point to the important role the soviets play 
in the communist system of political controls. The 
soviets themselves are party-dominated. Responsi- 
bility for selection of the membership of the soviets 
and for direction of their activity remains with the 
party. In each soviet, the inner board of control is 
invariably the communist faction. At the same time, 
the party leadership seeks to utilize the mechanism 
of the soviets to broaden its influence with the masses, 
to enlist sympathetic non-party elements in the tasks 
of administration and government, and to reward 
outstanding achievement by designating the deserving 
for membership in the soviets. 

At lower levels of the governmental hierarchy, the 
soviets discharge an important function in ensuring 
large-scale participation in community activities. In 
the winter elections of 1947-48, approximately 
1,600,000 deputies were chosen to serve in local so- 
viets.’ In addition, many soviets follow the practice 
of organizing groups of aktivs who are available to 





10 [bid., p. 7. CArmavir is a city in the Caucasus.) 

11 Stalin, ‘On the Problems of Leninism’’ in Problems of Leninism, 
p. 149. 

12 ‘‘Foundations of Leninism,”’ ébéd., p. 36. 

13 |. P. Trainin and I. D. Levin (eds.), Sovetskoe Gosudarstvennoe 
Pravo (Soviet State Law) Moscow, Yuridicheskoe Izdatel’stvo Mi- 
nisterstva Yustitsii SSSR, 1948, p. 437. 
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assist the soviet members in carrying out their respon- 


sibilities. While acutal administrative assignments 
are reserved for the ispolkoms or executive committees 
of the soviets rather than ordinary soviet deputies or 
members of the aktiv, the latter are drawn into a 
consideration of communal plans and activities, even 
if it be only in the form of passive attendance at meet- 
ings at which reports are rendered by the chairman 
and members of the sspolkom. Ordinarily, however, 
both deputies and members of the aktiv are expected 
to take the lead in checking the execution of the 
work assignments by soviet officials, in mobilizing 
voluntary labor for civic improvements, and in serving 
as agitators among the masses to spread devotion to 
Soviet goals. Since a substantial part of the work 
plans of local soviets is concerned with the main- 
tenance and expansion of communal services and in- 
volves such everyday needs of the electorate as hous- 
ing, sanitation, transportation, and recreation, inter- 
est in the activities of local soviets is not too difficult 
to arouse. Party-directed participation at this level 
of government builds on a genuine concern with com- 
mon requirements. 

By contrast, the role of the Supreme Soviet appears 
largely ornamental and decorative. The matters 
which engage its attention are of transcendent im- 
portance. They embrace such weighty problems as 
the Five Year Plans, the enactment of the annual 
budget, and the organization of the government of 
the U.S.S.R. But the proceedings of the Supreme 


Soviet convey the impression of a well-rehearsed 
theatrical spectacle from which almost all elements 
of conflict have been eliminated. The slight budget 
modifications which are initiated by the Supreme 
Soviet and the occasional criticisms of the perform- 
ance of lagging ministries give every evidence of being 
part of a prepared script. Like the elections, the 
meetings of the Supreme Soviet symbolize national 
unity. The proposals of the government are unani- 
mously hailed and unanimously ratified. 

The composition of the Supreme Soviet reflects its 
character as a rally of the faithful. The deputies 
consist predominantly of members of the party and 
governmental apparatus. Only a small minority are 
ordinary workers and collective farmers, and most of 
these are usually Stakhanovites who are being spe- 
cially honored for their productive achievements. The 
Supreme Soviet is a mobilization of leading figures of 
Soviet society, but the forum in which they operate 
lacks creative significance. All important decisions 
come ready-made from the party leadership. The 
task of the Supreme Soviet is not to question but to 
execute, to clothe the party thesis in the garb of 
constitutional legality. The result is necessarily to 
minimize the authority of the whole apparatus of 
soviets. As long as the top party command remains 
the real seat of power in the Soviet society, the soviets 
and the constitutional structure built around them 
remain imposing facades rather than sovereign organs. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Soviet Society and Government 


Merle Fainsod: 

How Russia Is Ruled 

Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1953, 575 pages 
W. W. Rostow: 

The Dynamics of Soviet Society 

W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 

New York, 1953, 282 pages 


Reviewed by Waldemar Gurian 
ERLE FAINSOD’S volume does much more than 


describe how Russia is ruled; it also examines 
the historical background of the U.S.S.R. and analyzes 
the methods by which Soviet institutions and tech- 
niques of control have been established and developed. 
Based on original source materials and a skillful, 
critical utilization of interviews with Soviet refugees, 


Mr. Gurian is Professor of Political Science at the University of 
Notre Dame. His most recent book is Bolshevism: An Introduction to 
Soviet Communism, University of Notre Dame Press, 1952. 
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this careful study provides impressive proof that Free 
World scholars have reached a high level in their 
studies of Soviet affairs. It is clear that rejection of 
communist philosophy and totalitarian practice 1s 
not a deterrent to meticulous investigations of details 
or to enlightening interpretations. . 

The book is divided into four parts, briefly sum- 
marized by Fainsod in his Preface. Part One presents 
‘‘an historical analysis of the factors and forces that 
produced the Bolshevik Revolution.’’ This analysis 
is concerned with the historical forces behind the 1917 
upheaval, the leaders who shaped its course and the 
problems they faced. The revolution is shown not 
to have come about by chance or as an iron necessity 
but, rather, as a product of specific Russian conditions. 

Part Two is concerned with “‘the party and its 
changing role in theory and practice.’’ The author 
analyzes the difficult choices faced by the Bolsheviks 
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after their seizure of power. In this transitional 
period, the utopian element with its belief in the 
classless society became more and more subordinated 
to considerations of power and of centralized organi- 
zation. As Stalin consolidated his power, the last 
vestiges of democracy under Lenin disappeared. 

Part Three examines instruments of rule—‘‘ the con- 
stitution and the hierarchy of Soviets, the bureauc- 
racy, the police and the armed forces.’’ The author 
shows that Stalin, utilizing the foundation laid by 
Lenin, ‘developed a system of competing and over- 
lapping bureaucratic hierarchies . . . by utilizing the 
processes of mutual control and institutional rivairy.”’ 

Two chapters of Part Four portray the impact of 
the Soviet pattern of controls’’—indoctrination, in- 
centives and pressures—on important parts of Soviet 
society, particularly managerial groups, industrial 
workers and peasants. The final chapter is an “‘ap- 
praisal of the strengths and weaknesses of the Soviet 
political system.”’ 

Fainsod’s interpretations are highly enlightening, 
and his descriptions of the police machinery, the com- 
munist youth organization and the leading party 
organs—to give only a few examples—are master- 
pieces of painstaking research. 

With great clarity, the author describes the me- 
chanics of the totalitarian regime, controlled by a 
small ‘‘elite’’ composed of self-appointed old leaders 
and new members personally selected by the leaders. 
The needs and desires of the masses do not matter to 
the “‘elite’’; what matters is the power to keep the 
masses under control and to deprive them of the 
possibility of acting in an independent way. To this 
end, indoctrination, incentives and pressures are 
organized carefully to create general insecurity on the 
part of individuals and groups. Each person must 
realize that he is completely at the mercy of the sys- 
tem; each group—even the army or the police—must 
realize that it is not ‘‘indispensable.”’ 

Fainsod describes the ‘‘elite’’ as a center of coer- 
cion, which has become an end in itself. Thus the 
utopian belief in salvation through an industrial 
proletarian society, in which the state would *‘ wither 
away,’ has given way to the building of a gigantic 
power machine. The author points out that the risk 
of being ‘* purged’’ at any moment has until now pre- 
vented the formation of an hereditary “‘elite.’’ The 
will to accept the prevailing party line remains the 
sole criterion of selection for advancement to a high 
position. 

The author is very cautious in his discussion of a 
possible crisis which would bring about collapse of 
the Soviet regime. He seems inclined to believe that 


only a split directly at the top level or a severe shock 
coming from the outside could provoke a serious 
crisis. An internal crisis appears unlikely. The 
regime has mastered the art of suppressing liberties, 
unbiased information and criticism and of concentrat- 
ing all power in the hands of its leadership. Only 
the leaders know what is going on, and they are free 
to engage in manipulation of the masses. According 
to the desires of the masters, nationalist feelings can 
be suppressed and Soviet patriotism promoted; con- 
flicts, competition and distrust between individuals 
and groups can be exploited, or some other means of 
manipulation can be employed by the regime to main- 
tain its basic policies. 

By avoiding emotionalism and by making the facts 
speak for themselves, Fainsod presents a most im- 
pressive accusation against the inhumal nature of the 
regime which rules the U. S. S. R. today. Under it 
man becomes a tool utilized in building a huge power 
machine. This book cannot be praised too highly as 
a Classic description of the totalitarian Leviathan of 
the twentieth century. 

Unlike Fainsod’s work, the volume by W. W. Ros- 
tow and his associates draws less upon primary 
sources and more upon results of the best American 
research on Soviet problems. The purpose of Rostow’s 
study is to present the evolution and the present 
character of Soviet society and its institutions. 
Although the volume may not anticipate future 
Soviet policies, it provides factual, useful information. 

The author emphasizes the power of Soviet leaders, 
past and present. Regarding the powerful influence 
of their thinking and activities, he writes, “‘A con- 
verging series of influences made Lenin and the hard 
core of the Bolshevik Party he dominated choose that 
course which would increase their own direct short- 
run power, as opposed to any other possible goal open 
to them at moments of decision. This means to 
power early became, in fact, an end in itself.’’ He 
also describes the organization and bureaucratization 
of power politics in Soviet social and cultural life, in 
the expansionist policies after World War II and in 
foreign policy. He portrays well the tensions within 
the Soviet regime caused by conflicts between the 
power enjoyed by leaders and by the bureaucratized 
power machines. 

On the whole, this volume is a successful, analytical 
and interpretive history which manages to explain 
trends and developments without neglecting facts. 
The information is reliable and useful. Rostow de- 
serves commendation for a clear explanation of Soviet 
affairs which will deter the reader from easy gen- 
eralizations and oversimplified analyses. 
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Two Evaluations of Communism 


Franz Borkenau: 
European Communism 


Faber & Faber, London, 1953, 555 pages 


Hugh Seton-Watson 

From Lenin to Malenkov: 

The History of World Communism 
Frederick A. Praeger, 


New York, 1953, 377 pages 


Reviewed by C. E. Black 
RANZ BORKENAU’S latest book is his most 


comprehensive account of international commu- 
nism for the benefit of ‘‘non-communist readers seck- 
ing factual guidance in their attempts to understand 
communism.’’ Although such readers will need 
fortitude to work through the closely argued pages, 
the material is interesting and rewarding. 

The author recognizes that without the files of the 
Soviet Politburo and secret police, and of the many 
communist organizations in Europe, no definitive 
history of the communist movement can be written. 
His materials, thoroughly reliable except possibly 
some details from an anonymous informant on the 
French party, are known actions by communists, the 
communist periodical press and authentic accounts by 
former communists and others in a position to know 
important facts. The author uses these materials 
carefully, with the result that his array of factual 
information presents an important guide to the study 
of European communism. His greatest contribution 
is his evaluation of the role of European communism 
in Soviet policy, a subject he has studied for many 
years, both as a member of the German Communist 
Party in the 1930’s and more recently as a writer. 

It is perhaps a weakness of Borkenau’s method of 
presentation that his interpretation does not stand out 
clearly from the facts. Moreover, the intetpretation, 
unlike much of the factual detail, is not capable of 
documentation. Of necessity, it represents the au- 
thor’s judgment—some will say guesswork—on the 
basis of the limited available materials. Although 
only future revelations can give a definitive answer to 
the motives of communist policy, Borkenau’s interpre- 
tation is well above the level of polemics, and his 
views should be treated with respect as those of one 
of the most thorough students of European com- 
munism. 


The basis of this interpretation rests on the assump- 





Mr. Black is Professor of Political Science at Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
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tion that Soviet domestic politics, at least up to 1941, 
were decisive in determining the policy of the Euro- 
pean communist parties. In the author’s opinion 
these parties began to play an important role in Soviet 
foreign policy only upon adoption of the “‘ popular 
front’’ line. 

Borkenau places special emphasis on the period from 
the beginnings of the ‘‘ popular front’’ in 1934 to the 
end of World War II. Ic is significant that almost 
one-third of the volume is devoted to the French 
Communist Party which, in the author’s view, “‘ever 
since 1934 has been the stronghold of European com- 
munism.’’ After the rise of Hitler, Stalin’s principal 
problem was warding off foreign intervention. One 
of his measures was to convince European conserva- 
tives that communism was no longer a menace. 
Hence, the Comintern changed its general line from 
Borkenau be- 
lieves that the Soviet regime preferred an alliance 


“left extremist’’ to ‘popular front.” 


with Germany to one with the Western democracies, 
but he doubts that this was Stalin’s sole aim from the 
start. He sees in the ‘popular front’’ a two-fold 
purpose: to win friends in France and elsewhere, and 
simultaneously to demonstrate to Nazi Germany that 
the U. S. S. R. was both moderate and influential. 
The final choice of an ally could be made in good time. 

In one of his best chapters, Borkenau describes the 
painful birthpangs of the “popular front’’ in France 
in 1934, its unexpected temporary victory in the 1935 
municipal elections and the communists’ failure when 
they tried to move toward their main goal of an alli- 
ance with the right. This period, which coincided 
with the crisis in the U. S. S. R. and the extensive 
purges of Comintern operatives, ended with new, if 
limited, prestige for the Comintern and with more 
subservience of foreign personnel to Soviet control. 


With the coming of the war, the European com- 
munist parties became for the first time an effective 
political instrument—what Borkenau calls a “‘ Russian 
fifth column.’’ As the U.S. S. R. passed from cooper- 
ation with Hitler to alliance with the Western de- 
mocracies, these European parties were forced to 
adjust themselves to a new role. Dissolution of the 
Comintern in 1943 completed the trend of the Polit- 
buro and the political police to take direct charge of 
communist organizations abroad. 


In Borkenau’s view, two important policy changes 
were reflected in these events: abandonment of a 
general line for all communist parties and adoption in 
its place of a more differentiated approach; adoption of 
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a more aggressive, more deceptive foreign policy. 

In the postwar period, this aggressive policy took 
many forms. The goal, in general, was to install 
communist regimes in all countries overrun by the 
Soviet army and, if possible, in non-occupied coun- 
tries. Borkenau regards the introduction of com- 
munism into occupied areas as little more than a 
police operation, and it is to the unoccupied countries 
that he devotes his attention. In France and Bel- 
gium, for example, evidence indicates that the com- 
munists aimed to seize power immediately after 
liberation. One factor in the failure of this plan was 
communist indecision, which Borkenau attributes to 
a division of opinion within the Politburo. In some 
areas, particularly Albania and Yugoslavia, commu- 
nism benefitted from the decision by the Western 
democracies not to centest Soviet influence. In 
Greece, however, a firm Western policy brought 
different results. The author stresses the decisive 
role played by the West which limited communist 
rule to the line reached by the Soviet army, with the 
exception of Yugoslavia and Albania. 

It is Borkenau’s opinion that the last vigorous 
aggressive stand was made in the winter of 1947-48 
and that the non-communist world’s answer was the 
Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan. At the time 
of the last guerrilla attack in Greece, the coup in 
Czechoslovakia and the Berlin blockade, a change in 
Soviet policy was already in the making. The Soviet 
pressed for “‘peace’’ as a means of immobilizing the 
West and at the same time prepared the communist 
underground in all countries to act as required by 
Soviet needs 

Among his conclusions, Borkenau offers his opin- 
ion on some questions of a general character. He 
believes that communist parties should not be sup- 
pressed in democratic countries. Since the danger is 
the communist underground, the aim should be to 
force the movement to use legal means. He con- 
siders that the entire tradition of communist thought 
points toward a prolonged period of softening up, or 
The hope of Soviet leaders in the 
author’s words, is that in the long run ‘‘Russia and 
the Soviet bloc will succeed both in undermining the 
Western world politically and in narrowing the gap 
in productive capacity between their world and ours.”’ 
Borkenau believes that victory over communism can 
be assured by a vigorous consolidation of the non- 
communist world, combined with an ability to act 
boldly whenever Soviet policy shows weakness or 
hesitation. 


‘'co-existence.”’ 


As a general evaluation of the communist move- 
ment, Seton-Watson’s survey bears comparison with 





Borkenau’s in a number of respects. Both books 
are extremely enlightening, both draw heavily on 
the rapidly growing literature on communism and 
both reflect the same attitude on the best way to 
meet the communist challenge. 

There are several important differences in the two 
surveys. Borkenau writes only on the European 
phase of communism, with emphasis on the period 
since 1934; Seton-Watson examines the communist 
movement since 1917 all over the world including the 
U. S. S$. R. His study is much more comprehensive, 
but since it is only two-thirds the length of Borkenau’s 
it is also more cursory. A more significant difference 
is that Seton-Watson describes the communist move- 
ment from the outside, emphasizing the relationship 
of communist parties to political and social forces in 
various countries and efforts by these parties to seize 
political power. Borkenau describes communism 
from the inside, stressing particularly the motives 
and tactics of party leaders 

The organization of Seton-Watson’s work is chrono- 
logical. He devotes about one-fourth of the volume 
to the U. S. S. R., somewhat less to Europe and Asia, 
and brief space to Latin America and Africa. Almost 
one-third of the book is devoted to discussion and 
analysis of ‘‘ popular front’’ movements, communist 
resistance efforts during the war and activities of 
communist parties outside the Soviet orbit since the 
war. These analytical chapters, which bring together 
related patterns from a wide variety of political 
climates, the author considers his chief contribution. 

The survey of communism in the U. S. S. R. stresses 
Lenin’s demagogy and tactical skill as his primary 
contribution to the Bolshevik Revolution and, follow- 
ing it, the successful consolidation of power. He 
dwells on Stalin’s rise to power and, in a summary of 
Stalinism since 1945, he describes Soviet developments 
in terms of industrialization, not ‘‘socialism.”’ 

In his treatment of European communism, Seton- 
Watson ascribes early failures of the movement in 
Germany to unique political conditions, and in 
Hungary, to that country’s exposed geographical 
position He interprets the relative failure of com- 
munism in Western Europe in terms of limited politi- 
cal opportunities rather than reflections of political 
controversies within the Politiburo. In this he 
differs with Borkenau, for whom these controversies 
provide the key to the situation. 

Regarding communism in Asia, Seton-Watson notes 
that national movements before 1919 were revolution- 
ary, but in general democratic rather than Marxist in 
their objectives and methods. He traces Asian com- 
munism from 1919-35, the victory in China of the 
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agrarian Mao over the urban Li, the early insistence 
on a proletarian base and Soviet willingness, later, to 
support a variety of Asian movements so long as they 
embarrassed the Western powers. He explains the 
1949 victory in China in terms of Mao’s skill in tak- 
ing advantage of Japan’s defeat at a time when Japan 
had undermined the strength of the Chinese national 
government. He points out that a power machine 
created by leaders is responsible for communist suc- 
cess and that any social group can serve as an instru- 
ment of communism if there is no power machine of 
comparable strength to oppose it. Communists 
would not accept this analysis in theory, of course, 
although in practice they could not disregard the 
staying power of Mao in the 1930's. 

In his final chapter, Seton-Watson analyzes com- 
munist successes and defeats and suggests a program 
for dealing with Soviet imperialism. He concludes 
that communist seizures of power can take place 
only if the state machine is on the point of collapse and 





if the communists have direct foreign aid or are at 
least free from foreign intervention. He points out 
that between 1917 and 1949 the communists did not 
overthrow even one working government, but did 
move into near-vacuums created by war-exhaustion 
or by subversion of state machines. The author 
believes that only in Yugoslavia, Albania and China 
was foreign assistance secondary to local action. 
Seton-Watson’s prescription for opposing Soviet 
totalitarianism is similar to Borkenau’s and is sum- 
marized in the simple formula: remove the political 
and social conditions that have contributed to com- 
munist victories. His advice to the Free World is: 
counterbalance Soviet military power; control but in 
most cases do not suppress domestic communist 
parties; work vigorously to change conditions re- 
sponsible for frustration of the intelligentsia and 
poverty of the masses. He is confident that the non- 
communist world possesses the resources, if wisely 
used, to defeat communism by means short of war. 
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How New Is the “New Course’’? ! 


ECENT developments in the Soviet orbit, par- 

. ticularly of an economic and political nature, 
have given rise to a series of analyses, appraisals, and 
speculation in the British and American press. 
Although some of the most startling events took 
place immediately after Stalin’s death, outside ob- 
servers—accustomed to the incessant tactical shifts in 
an essentially rigid Soviet policy—have been slow to 
react. Soviet history is replete with inconsequential, 
if high-sounding, phrases, unfulfilled promises, and 
grandiose declarations; furthermore, some of the 
announced promises had to be translated into con- 
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ture in the Soviet Spotlight,’’ by Vladimir P. Timoshenko, Foreign 
Affairs, January ; ‘“The Paradox of Russia’s Economy,’’ by Thomas P. 
Whitney, New York Times Magazine, Feb. 8; ‘‘Russia’s New Con- 
sumer Deal,’’ by K. F. Feldman, Contemporary Review, London, 
March; *“‘New Myths for Old,’’ by S. V. Utechin, The Twentieth 
Century, London, January; ‘One Year After Stalin,’’ by Franz 
Borkenau, World, New York, March; ‘‘Disillusionment in Ru- 
mania,’’ by A Correspondent, The Economist, London, Jan. 9, 1954; 
“Satellite States in the Post-Stalin Era,’ by Godfrey Lias, Inter- 
national Affairs, London, January; ‘‘Collectivization of Agriculture 
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crete deeds before a reasonable estimate of their 
significance could be attempted. Now that more than 
a year has passed since the death of the Soviet dictator, 
and now that a certain amount of information has been 
amassed, certain trends in economic and political 
policy have come into relief. Consequently, there has 
been an increase in the number of studies attempting to 
answer questions, such as: Why has the communist 
government launched the ‘‘ New Course’? Has there 
been—and will there continue to be—an actual rise 
in the production of consumer goods? How far- 
reaching are the anti-collectivization measures in the 
satellites? Have there been any alterations in the 
Soviet plans for basic industrial expansion? Are we 


in the Countries Behind the Iron Curtain,’’ by E. W. Kozorowski, 
The Eastern Quarterly, October-December 1953 ‘‘The ‘New Line’ in 
Bulgaria,’’ by M. P., in The World Today, London, January; ‘“The 
Bureaucracy Wavers,’’ News From Behind the Iron Curtain, New York, 
January; ‘Eastern Germany Since the Risings of June 1953,"’ by 
A. N. P., The World Today, London, February; “Can Albania Sur- 
vive?’’ by Pyrrhus J. Ruches, New Leader, New York, Feb. 8, 1954; 
‘Changes in Eastern Europe’s Economic Planning—Emphasis on 
Agriculture?’ by G. I., The World Today, December 1953; ‘The 
Dilemma of the Polish Economy’’ I and II, in The World Today, 
London, March and April; ‘‘Getting at the Facts Behind the Soviet 
Facade,’’ Commentary, April; ‘‘Russia’s Battle for Bread,’’ The 
Economist, London, March 20; ‘‘The Polish Course,’’ News From 
Behind the Iron Curtain, January; ‘“‘The Czechoslovak Course,”’ 
News From Behind the Iron Curtain, April. 
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witnessing the beginning of a political transformation 
in the Soviet sphere? What do the present economic 
policies portend for the future economic and political 
developments? This article does not seek to answer 
these questions. Rather, it will report on the dis- 
cussions of certain observers of the Soviet scene. In 
the course of the review, it will be necessary to cite 
some evidence contained in the articles; this will be 
done only insofar as it will help to elucidate some of 
the authors’ principal conclusions. 

First, it is noteworthy that all observers are 
agreed that the Soviet Union and the satellites 
are in the grip of an acute crisis. While the political 
aspects are not minimized, it is emphasized that the 
crisis is primarily an economic one. It is furthermore 
agreed that despite the difference between the prob- 
lems facing the satellites and those facing the Soviet 
Union, the most vexing problem throughout the 
Soviet orbit is that of agriculture. The reasons given 
are many and sundry. One author stresses the fact 
that the collective farm system is poorly adapted to 
intensive forms of agriculture: there is no initiative 
among farmers due to the maze of bureaucratic con- 
trols; obligatory deliveries at low prices have hardly 
been an incentive for greater production; there has 
also been a steady and persistent resistance on the 
part of the peasants, most recently exemplified in the 
fierce opposition to ‘‘amalgamation’’—an opposition, 
in fact, which has forced the Soviet regime to give 
up one of the most important aspects of this program, 
the construction of so-called ‘‘agro-cities.’" (Timo- 
shenko) Another writer quotes revealing figures on 
investment in agricultural production in the U.S.S.R.: 
between 1925 and 1952, 3.4 milliard roubles per year 
have been invested in agriculture; by contrast, heavy 
industry has been budgeted the staggering sum of 638 
milliard roubles annually. (Feldman) It is now 
admitted that not only has livestock been allowed to 
decline to a catastrophically low level (the Soviet 
Union possesses four and a half million cows less 
than in 1916), but that the production of grain, too, 
has been low, contrary to claims made in the generally 
critical address by N. Khrushchev. (‘‘Russia’s Battle 
for Bread’’) 

In the satellites, the agricultural crisis has been due 
first and foremost to rapid industrialization and 
forced collectivization with all its attendant brutali- 
ties—excessive taxes and compulsory deliveries im- 
posed on private farmers, attacks on “‘kulaks’’ ranging 
from general accusations of ‘‘arson,”’ ‘‘ direct terror’ 
against members of collective farms, etc., to outright 
arrest and banishment. Small wonder why so many 
peasants have left their farms untilled and migrated to 








the cities rather than join collectives. (Kozorowski) 
The extent of the official attitude towards peasants 
may be gauged from the fact that in Albania, para- 
doxical as it may sound, the peasant turns in to the 
government 140 percent of what he produces.. This 
is accomplished in the following manner: the govern- 
ment regulates what the peasant is to produce, and 
before the new harvest the government collects 40 
percent of his delivery quota. After the harvest, it 
collects the full 100 percent. To make up this differ- 
ence, the peasant slaughters his livestock and sells it 
on the ‘‘free market.’’ Then he buys grain from 
government warehouses and hands it back to govern- 
ment collectors. This, of course, creates an enormous 
scarcity of livestock and is responsible, in statistics, 
for the glaring difference between the rising figures 
for crop harvest and the actual dearth of food. 
(Ruches ) 

As for the general economic crisis in the satellites, 
it is ascribed again to rapid industrialization, the 
lack of imports from the West, the interference of the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance which acts 
as a tool of the Soviet Government and has imposed 
on the satellites numerous policies designed to benefit 
the U. S. S. R., and the intensive rearmament drive. 
The results of such policies are obvious: an acute 
shortage of consumer goods, inflation, higher norms 
of production, higher compulsory quotas for agri- 
cultural producers, more repressive measures, a 
greater reliance on forced labor. (‘‘Changes in Eastern 
Europe’s Economic Planning’’) 


AVING recognized the magnitude of the crisis, 

and having been forced—perhaps for the very 
first time—to take the views and sentiments of their 
subjects into account, the communist regimes have 
made numerous promises to raise living standards, 
increase the production of consumer goods, ease the 
pressure on collective farmers (in the U.S.S.R.) and 
on private farmers (in the satellites), slow down the 
pace of industrialization and collectivization, and— 
last but not least—restore the rule of law and grant 
a greater measure of political freedom. As several 
authors point out, some of these promises have never 
materialized; some have, in fact, been sharply contra- 
dicted by subsequent developments. For example, in 
East Germany, Minister of Justice Fechner declared in 
an interview at the beginning of July that the right 
to strike was guaranteed in the constitution and that 
no one, not even ringleaders of the June uprisings, 
must be punished on suspicion. Twelve days later 
Fechner was replaced by the widely hated Hilde 
Benjamin (colorfully dubbed ‘*Red Guillotine’’), who 
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stated that Fechner’s words had ‘“‘rightly’’ caused 
protest among workers, who had regarded them as 
a justification of ‘‘an attempted coup d'etat and fascist 
Putsch."’ (“Eastern Germany Since the Risings of 
June 1953"") Similarly, the German trade unions were 
told on June 20, 1953 that their main task was to 
represent “‘honestly and conscientiously workers’ in- 
terests in the struggle for better living conditions.’’ 
Three months later Ulbricht reprimanded trade union 
executives for having made the “‘mistake’’ of putting 
forward claims which included “‘provocative demands 
of enemy agencies’’: the yardstick for the efficiency of 
a trade union, he said, should be the insistence on 
the carrying out of the collective works agreements 
under which the workers commit themselves to 
raising the level of productivity. (Ibid) In Ru- 
mania, the peasants were promised the cancellation 
of arrears on last year’s delivery quotas, exemptions 
and reductions of taxes, and more industrial goods. 
The workers were promised income tax reductions of 
about one-fourth of salaries of 400 lei a month and 
one-third for those earning 1,000 lei; a decree was 
passed ‘to improve the wage system’’; and the popu- 
lation in general was promised ‘‘major’’ price reduc- 
tions and credits for the construction of individual 
dwellings. In practice, however, the measures so far 
have been to the advantage of only a small minority: 
the collective farmers have reaped more benefits than 
private farmers, and only ‘‘Stakhanovites’’ and 
“shock workers’’ have been granted building credits. 
C‘Disillusionment in Rumania’) 

Yet some of the promises have apparently been put 
into effect. In Hungary, for example, the police- 
regime has become less oppressive: it is now illegal to 
fine a worker for absenteeism, or to apply ‘‘adminis- 
trative pressures’’ on peasants who refuse to join 
collectives. (Lias) In Bulgaria some of the cruelest 
police measures have been repealed, and—significant- 
ly—treligious freedom has been restored. (‘New 
Line in Bulgaria’) In general, the regimes have put 
substantial brakes on their collectivization drives, 





terror has been on the decline, and consumer goods— 
particularly in the Soviet Union—have become more 
plentiful than ever before. 


S THE ‘‘ New Course’’ meant in earnest, have the 

changes come to stay, or are they temporary 
measures designed to assuage popular dissatisfaction, 
and solve some of the most pressing economic prob- 
lems without at the same time instituting any basic 
revisions in long-range policies? Is the ‘“‘New 
Course’’ then merely an expedient or truly the first 
step in an entirely new direction? 
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Here again almost all observers are unanimous in 
their belief that at least in so far as the wishes and 
aims of the communist leaders are concerned, we are 
witnessing, in the words of one writer, ‘‘a ‘one step 
backward’ period. . . . The time and peace gained 
will be used for completing the preparations for future 
and even more ruthless drives ‘on the road to Social- 
ism’. For the ‘one step backward’ tactic is only 
employed when communists plan to make ‘two steps 
forward,’ to quote the Lenin formula in full.’” (* New 
Line in Bulgaria’) There is no evidence whatsoever 
that the communists have suddenly become genuinely 
solicitous of their subjects’ needs; there is no evidence 
that Stalin’s death has occasioned any reconsideration 
of fundamental communist tenets. The conditions 
that exist in the Soviet orbit, the past zig-zags of the 
very same people who now appear to be so concilia- 
tory, and the obvious reluctance to relinquish their 
power argue against an over-optimistic interpretation 
of recentevents. When pressures failed to bring about 
increased production in collective farms, a policy that 
stresses incentives was hastily instituted—which does 
not imply the repudiation of long-range plans for 
collectivization. (Kozorowski) On the contrary, 
satellite leaders have made most explicit assurances 
to their comrades that the present retreat is purely 
temporary. (‘The Polish Course’’, “‘The Czecho- 
slovak Course’”) The Economist, in an analysis of the 
latest annual report of the central planning board in 
the U.S. S. R., states that “‘clearly no major revision 
in plans for basic expansion’ is envisioned. (‘‘The 
Soviet Economy’’) There have been certain changes— 
the output of light industry for the second half of 
1953 was 14 percent higher than the corresponding 

eriod of 1952; the output of butter and meat rose by 
three and 12 percent respectively, and their retail 
sale by 36 percent. As far as the all-important aspect 
of investment is concerned, however, only the *‘ Great 
Projects’ of electrification and irrigation have now 
disappeared. Apparently, The Economist concludes, 
the goal to increase consumer goods production is 
to take place without any relaxation in the drive for 
more capital goods. 


UT, assuming that the wishes of the communist 

leaders are to continue with the old policies and 
with certain concessions for the sake of expediency, 
is it possible that the acute crisis will compel them to 
institute measures of—perforce—far-reaching effects? 
Is it possible that these measures will acquire a dy- 
namic of their own and will lead to more 
changes in the economic and political structures of 
the Soviet and satellite countries? 
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Several observers, convinced of the immutability 
of Soviet goals and motives, feel that some of the 
policies portend basic new trends. One writer dis- 
cusses the waste, inefficiency, and sloppiness that 
have characterized Soviet economy and concludes 
that the present program to increase material incen- 
tives is designed to correct some of the most grievous 
shortcomings. The plan “‘seems to mark the be- 
ginning of an effort to break the bottleneck of low 
production by making the daily life of Russian work- 
ers a little less rigorous and by offering material in- 
centives on a somewhat wider scale.’’ (Whitney) 
Another writer regards the very reiteration of prom- 
ises as proof of the serious intentions of the regimes. 

Why make promises if you are not going to fulfill 
them? Why excite the whole population? Why take 
pains to make the promises known? (Lias) Others 
emphasize the new political alignments as causal 
factors. Of those who see ir every policy the personal 
views, predilections, and animosities of individual 
leaders of the Soviet hierarchy, the most consistent 
is Franz Borkenau, who is convinced that the present 
policy in the U. S. S. R. is essentially a compromise 
between the views of those who have urged a greater 
reliance upon incentives and those who have insisted 
on stronger controls. This, in his opinion, emerges 
as much from the recent directives on agriculture as 
from foreign policy statements: since Molotov insists 
on intransigeance and Malenkov favors a milder ap- 
proach, “‘every Soviet note now represents a compro- 
mise between the mutually incompatible views.”’ 
(‘One Year After Stalin’’) Borkenau cites little evi- 
dence in this particular article, but in a separate fas- 
cinating essay (‘Getting at the Facts Behind the 
Soviet Facade’’), he explains how a careful reading 
of the Soviet press brings to light the power-struggle 
which is inevitable in a totalitarian society and which 
is often the clue to shifts in strategy and tactics. 

The importance of Stalin’s death in the present 
changes is stressed by virtually all observers. In 
Bulgaria, for example, Chervenkov has been forced 
to cease his attacks on high-ranking officials who had 
evidently fallen from Stalin’s grace and to praise the 
principle of “‘collective leadership.”’ 
words: 


In the author’s 


It is obvious that Chervenkov feels that his position is weak 

Consequently, he has now embarked on a policy of “‘wait and see”’ 
and is trying desperately to win friends instead of liquidating 
enemies. (‘New Line in Bulgaria’’) 
Similarly, all communist governments have been 
weakened by the passing of the man whose immense 
power and authority is only now beginning to be 
grasped in all its magnitude. 








Curiously enough, however, only a few authors 
have dared to venture into the realm of speculation 


and prediction. Only two have dared to go beyond 
description and outline the possible future develop- 
ments in the Soviet orbit. Their views, therefore, 
deserve to be set forth in somewhat greater detail. 


jes more probing and provocative, if occasionally 
contradictory and puzzling, of the two is ‘‘The 
Bureaucracy Wavers.’” In the author’s opinion, 
there can be no question about the existence of the 
“New Course’’; the only question is ‘‘whether it is 
actually possible for the communist leadership to 
force the huge, centralized bureaucracy beneath it to 
implement its new policies?’’ Here is the author's 
assumption: 

In order to raise the ‘‘material and cultural level of the masses’’ in 
a serious enough fashion to have lasting impact, it is necessary to 


alter some of the very basic foundations of the authoritarian political 
and economic organization. 


In order to produce consumer goods, he asserts, lines 
of communication from top down must be broadened, 
“first on the economic level and then, progressively 
or almost simultaneously, on the political level.’’ 
This involves a change of relationship between the 
upper and lower levels of the bureaucracy in the 
communist countries. The argument is stated more 
sharply further on: 


More abundant produce and more equitable distribution of it without 
at the same time granting a modicum of political freedom is impossible. 


The author does not analyze the dimension and 
exact cause and effect relationship between economic 
and political democracy. Whether he believes that 
the consumer's voice in production is equal to political 
freedom is difficult to ascertain. 
sometimes ad hominem: 


His reasoning is 


Those who suggest, as many have, that the New Course in the 
Soviet orbit can actually improve the economic well-being of the 
people without at the same time granting them political freedoms 
fall into the same fundamental error as the Soviet apologists. 

And some of the evidence—such as the relaxation of 
control of the arts in the Soviet Union—may be 
questioned on logical grounds (there is no proof that 
these policies stem from economic reforms) as well as 
on factual grounds (so far there has been no evidence 
of these policies in the satellites). In discussing the 
relationship between the retailer and customer, the 
author remarks that the tastes of the consumer must 
affect the retailer, who then makes them known to 
the ‘“‘wholesaler,’’ who in turn begins to measure 
success in terms of the number of successful retailers 
working under him. But the author does not con- 
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sider the possibility of the regimes, having reached a 
certain level of efficiency in production and consump- 
tion and having at their disposal the omnipotent 
secret police, resorting again to the policy of terror 
and oppression. Somehow, the question of terror as 
a weapon of totalitarian governments is left out of 
consideration. 

Despite these weaknesses, the author makes an 
excellent case for the present wish of the communist 
leadership to decentralize and streamline the cum- 
bersome economic machinery and of the resistance of 


those bureaucrats who have a vested interest in pre- 
serving the machinery intact and who insist on further 


stress on heavy industry and continuous disregard of 
the consumer. He cites evidence of bureaucratic op- 
position to new directives on agriculture and produc- 
tion of consumer goods. He makes it clear that the 
mew course breeds habits and trends which may not 
be to the liking of those in power. And while he 
may tend to overestimate the danger of these trends 
(from the point of view of the bureaucracy ), it is evi- 
dent that the regimes are loath to unleash attitudes 
which would very possibly alter the basic nature of 
the communist societies—although not necessarily 
making them more ‘‘democratic.”’ 


VIDENCE that a new ideology is emerging, an 

ideology which seeks to justify the rule of the 
new leaders, and—if possible—to enhance it, is 
offered in the closely reasoned and trenchant article 
by S. V. Utechin, “‘New Myths for Old.’’ The 
article is of immense significance to the issues raised in 
this review, for while it does not seek to analyze the 
implications of the new economic policies, the author 
addresses himself to a perhaps more significant sub- 
ject, namely, the possible ‘political transformation 
in the Soviet Union.’’ More concretely, the author's 
aim is ‘‘to inquire whether the death of Stalin has 
been followed by any changes in the theoretical basis 
of political authority in the Soviet Union.”’ 

The author does not deny that there have been 
many changes in doctrine, some of them of far-reaching 
significance. After Stalin died, the new rulers at first 
insisted that the changes which were introduced had 


been planned by Stalin, but very soon they embarked 
upon a process of eradication of the Leader cult, and a 
policy that emphasizes the bond between the new 
rulers and Lenin and the ‘‘Party’’ as the source of 
authority in the Soviet Union. The latest develop- 
ment has been the increasing number of references to 
the decisions of party congresses, conferences, and 
meetings of the Central Committee. 

Now how are these doctrinal pronouncements, asks 
the author, related to reality? Apparently, the leaders 
first wanted to indicate that there would be no change 
in the hierarchy—hence their insistence on Stalin’s 
Shortly thereafter they tried 
to heighten their own suitability by projecting them- 
selves back to Lenin. They understood, however, 
that Stalinist policies were extremely unpopular with 
the population; they were compelled, therefore, to 
find new formulas to justify and rationalize their 
power. 


role in the new policies. 


The latest development augurs ill for the future of 
the millions of people under the heel of the Soviet 
dictators. If congresses are the source of authority, 
states Utechin, it means that the earlier stress on 
Marxist-Leninist theory and the importance of the 
““people’’ will be forgotten. He states: 

The policy makers themselves would be able to choose which 
congress and which decision to quote, and since practically every 
conceivable course of action can be found somewhere in the party 
archives they would in fact be their own source of authority. 


What, then, is the sum total of impressions to be 
gained from the foregoing analyses? Perhaps it 
should be stressed again that no matter what policies 
are instituted in the Soviet orbit, the new rulers show 
not the slightest inclination to relinquish their 
power or to alter the basic nature of the totalitarian 
dictatorship. Changes may well occur; and some 
may have a lasting and, perhaps, beneficial character. 
But if totalitarianism is to be corroded and eventually 
destroyed, it will be in the teeth of those who will 
fight, with all the means at their disposal, for the 
preservation of a system that guarantees and justifies 
their very existence. 
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